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Undermining 


' MAY seem unnecessary to 
i some to do so in these col- 
ws, but it seems to us that 
e plain and frank speaking 
needed on behalf of the air- 
raft manufacturing industry. 
Between the overly-pub- 
xed automobile industry, the 
dicious and unfair criticism 
\'.S. bombers from England, 
i the Henry J. Kaiser epi- 
e, the American people must 
wondering what’s happened 
the old-line aircraft industry. 
ve undermining of con- 
ce in American airplanes, 
merican designs, and in the 
stry, is as serious a bit of 
\votage as the actual wreck- 
of a manufacturing plant. 
ish or misinformed individ- 
. industries or nations can 
s much or more harm than 
ual Nazi-inspired propa- 
‘a. 
would seem to be unnec- 
y to have to defend the 
rican aircraft industry, but 
eling and sniping critics 
forced a serious issue. 
don’t mind expressing a 
0inted opinions as follows: 
The American public can 
be assured that the Amer- 
aircraft industry has done 
dutright magnificent job 
st heavy obstacles. No 
itry was more prepared to 
ad when the time came, 
ndustry expanded at a 
rapid rate, no industry 
thown as many results in 
rt time. Regardless of all 
‘e smooth publicity ema- 
ing from the automobile 
iter of Detroit, it is the old- 
(Turn to page 36) 


New Boeing Flying Fortress 
Exeels as Daylight Bomber 





Kaiser Teams With Hughes 
After Capital Runaround 


ye An to leave Washing- 
ton with either a contract 
or a letter of intent to con- 
struct cargo airplanes, after 
having been promised such 
authority earlier, Henry J. 
Kaiser, West Coast shipbuild- 
er, has joined with Howard 
Hughes to embark on a plane 
construction program. 

An agreement with Hughes was 
reached Aug. 23 after several days 
of conferences. Multi-millionaire 
Hughes, movie producer and owner 
of a large tool company in Texas, 
has long been active in aviation. 
In addition to the largest single 
holdings in TWA, Inc., he was co- 
designer with Jack Frye of the Con- 
stellation now being built by Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., and he has held 
numerous air records including a 
round- the- world flight. 


West Coast reports. indicated 
Hughes would make available his 
engineering organization of Hughes 
Aircraft Corp., said to number as 
many as 800. The Hughes-Kaiser 
program is to involve construction 
of 500 large airplanes, presumably 
of a Hughes design. 

Hughes is known to have been 
working on several secret projects 
at his airplane factory near Los 
Angeles. The Constellation now 
being built by Lockheed is to fly 
57 passengers at high speeds and 
high altitudes, but it is not likely 
that the Constellation will be built 
by the Hughes-Kaiser team. Best 
reports indicated they would plan 
on a much larger ship with better 
cargo capacity. 

How the material and engine 
problems would be worked out was 
not known at this writing. As far 
es Official Washington goes, there is 

(Turn to page 8) 


Navy Ignores Its Airmen In 


New Board, Promotions 


By Rosert H. Woop 


LEET admirals continue to 
subordinate airmen in the 
Navy’s conduct of the war. 

Two developments in the 
past fortnight supported this 
contention: 

(1) The Navy announced a “re- 
constituted” General Board, “an ex- 
pert body to advise the Secretary 
of the Navy,” listing membership 
following a “wartime reorganiza- 
tion.” -Although the Board recom- 
mends Naval policy including “num- 
ber, type and design of vessels and 
aircraft,” it has not one airman 
member. 

(2) Up to Aug. 25 the Navy had 


not yet taken action in promoting 
scores of officers in the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, from rank of rear ad- 
miral down, which had been prom- 
ised publicly by Secretary Knox in 
a press statement July 24. 

In appointing Adm. A. J. Hep- 
burn chairman of the new General 
Board, the Navy made clear that 
“the duties and responsibilities of 
the General Board have increased 
greatly since America’s entry into 
the war as a belligerent.” An im- 
plied insult to airmen was the 
further statement that, “The war- 
time reorganization brines to the 
Board a group of outstanding Naval 
officers well qualified through long 


(Turn to page 4) 


Critiec’s Plaints 
In England Due 


To Ignorance 
By Wayne W. ParrisH 


“RITICISM from England of 
U. S. four-engined bomb- 
ers, especially the Flying For- 
tress, and emanating chiefly 
(although not exclusively) 
from an aviation newspaper 
and magazine writer, has 
brought sharp repercussions in 
this country. 

The criticism has not only 
been amply answered in the 
U. S., but the Army Air Forces 
quickly demonstrated in a 
series of daylight raids that 
the criticism came too soon. 

Gist of the criticism was that 
U. S. four-engined bombers 
are “unsuited” for raiding of 
Germany—that they did not 
carry enough bomb loads by 
comparison with British bomb- 
ers. Such comment appeared 
in New York papers and found 
its way into nation-wide radio 
broadcasts, one radio commen- 
tator going so far as to suggest 
that the U. S. abandon the 
building of its own bombers 
and build British types instead. 

The evidence is overpower- 
ing that the British critics 
didn’t know what they were 
talking about. The simple crux 
of the matter is (1) the two 
totally different conceptions of 
bombing by England and the 
U. S. and (2) the British spoke 
before they knew what the 
U. S. was planning to use over 
Germany. 

Although the matter did not 

(Turn to page 4) 





PEDAL PUSHING TO ALTITUDE... 


¢ Keynote to air mastery — high-altitude 
flying — forces the stratosphere pilot to pre- 
pare by breathing pure oxygen while riding 
a stationary bike, to avert the “bends.” 
Thus have pilots of Republic Aviation’s 
P-47 Thunderbolt become pedal-pushers 
and the world’s highest fliers. Republic 
Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. 
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Improv ed Jap Zero 
Is Reported 


Flimsy construction and lack of 
,rmor protection make the Japanese 
Mero fighter very vulnerable, ac- 
ording to Army and Navy pilots, 
,ithough the Jap planes had an ini- 

advantage of maneuverability 
combat which is now being over- 
ome by alterations in U. S. planes. 
Figures compiled to date indicate 
at despite the advantage in maneu- 
verability, the “score” has not been 
in favor of the Japs. One blast from 
3 U. S. plane is sufficient to knock 
yut a Zero. Army sources indicate 
the Zero has a climbing rate of 
3,000 ft. a minute, with a top speed 
of about 325 m.p.h. 

Military sources tell of a new 
Zero about to make its appearance 
in Far Eastern war fronts, built 
more along the lines of U. S. planes 
and having a higher speed. Heavier 
armament and heavier caliber guns 
will be used. Although the Japanese 
Zero has received much _ publicity 
in press and on the radio, U. S. 
pilots and officials are not worried 
about what the new Zero might 
be able to do. So far, strong U. S. 
materials and high quality work- 
manship have proved out by a wide 


margin. 














War Sacrifice! 


Women workers of Beech 
Aircraft Corp. have been in- 
formed as follows: “Due to 
the possibility of metal scraps 
getting into the shoe and 
f causing injury to the foot, 





and also the possibility of 
kicking sharp pieces of ma- 
\ terial, and the danger of 
4| stubbing the toe, it has be- 
come necessary as a safety 
measure that all women in 
the shop wear closed toed 
shoes, without exception 











Last Stop: This sleek Boein 
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Pan American Tells How Those 


74 Were Packed in a DC-3 


The mystery of how 74 passengers 
and baggage squeezed into a 
Douglas DC-3 transport in Burma 
is solved. Last issue AMERICAN 
AVIATION commented on Edgar 
Snow’s article in a recent Saturday 
Evening Post in which it was stated 
that during the evacuation from 
Burma to India, 74 passengers were 
taken out in a single plane. 

Thanks to William I. Van Dusen, 
director of public relations of Pan 
American Airways, here is the com- 
plete story, a story which should 
be in the war-time annals of avia- 
tion. The particular trip was 
handled by China National Aviation 
Corp., a PAA affiliate. Let Mr. Van 
Dusen describe it: 

“This evacuation business was 
started (about March 1) by C.N.A.C. 
about the time of the evacuation of 
Rangoon and continued by them, 
with the Army, when they pitched 
in to help just before Burma folded. 

“Gross weights in wartime, par- 
ticularly under fire, would scare the 
Civil Air Regulations boys, but 
sometimes they have to do it. But 
it is by no slipshod method that 
they pile up the weight. Gross 
weights of 28,000 and above have 
been used pretty regularly in 
Africa; 30,000 was used in our 
evacuation of Hong Kong. About 
the same gross was used on the 
Burma operation and no record is 
known of a captain quibbling about 
a few pounds over when those few 
pounds added up to another life 
saved or another life lost, he being 
thoroughly familiar with the plane’s 
possibilities. 

“Don’t think any topside aviation 
people would seriously worry about 
the weight. These Cyclone-powered 
DC-3’s we have ran over in num- 
ber but they were stumped over 
the distribution. In case you would 
like it, here’s the record of the 
March 11th 74-passenger DC-3 load: 


B-17 and its crew are seen at an 
a bing base somewhere in the Northwest. This base is 
the “last stop on the road to war." To bases like this one, bomber 
v are sent for a month's final train- 


“The pilot was Charles ‘Chuck’ 
Sharp, chief pilot and operations 
manager of C.N.A.C. The flight 
was from Burma to India. The pas- 
sengers were: 

> re 1,188 lbs 
21 women ...... 2,194 Ibs 
10 Indians ...... 1,404 lbs 
21 ‘troops’ ...... 5,570 Ibs. 
Luggage ........ 592 lbs. 

10,948 lbs. 


“And here’s how they rode: 28 
in seats (the side arms were re- 
moved, allowing three to sit in a 
double seat); 22 kids on top of those 
seated—that made 50; 4 of the In- 
dians rode in the little girls’ room 
and 6 in the forward mail compart- 
ment, leaving 14 standing in the 
aisle, and of these two were stretcher 
cases! 

“You can see from that, a “regu- 
lar” load of those little people out 
on that part of the world runs about 
60 per flight. If you break down 
those weights you will see that the 
kids average about 50 pounds, the 
women about a hundred, the Indian 
men about 140, and the British and 
American troops about 170. The 
baggage aggregate on such trips 
averages about 8 pounds per head.” 

Well, this magazine staff hadn’t 
been so much worried about the 
gross weight, because that was quite 
feasible, but they couldn’t figure 
where 74 got to in a DC-3. 

(Note to CAB: Here’s an idea 
for providing more seats during this 
period of curtailed airline service. 
Let the airlines sell aisle space, put 
three in double seats, and throw 
some other passengers into the bag- 
gage racks. A mere 21 passengers 
in a DC-3 is getting to be mid- 
Victorian if these evacuation figures 
hold up! Besides, have you ridden 


the Pennsylvania R. R. lately?) 


GENERAL—— 


SAE Schedules 
Chicago Meeting 
For Air Ca rgo 


An Air Cargo Engineering meet- 
ing sponsored by the Society of 
Automotive Engineers will be held 
Dec. 8 and 9 at the Hotel Knicker- 
bocker, Chicago, to study engineer- 
ing problems in relation to war- 
time transportation of military sup- 
plies and personnel by air. 

The program tentatively calls for 
discussion of problems related to 
current experience in converting 
passenger airplanes into cargo car- 
riers, design and construction of 
future ‘air-freighters,’ possible utili- 
zation of gliders as cargo-carriers, 
and of engineering factors involved 
in adapting airport facilities and 
personnel to demands for expedi- 
tions handling of air cargoes. 

J. Howard Pile, editorial director 
of Chek-Chart Corp., Chicago, is 
chairman of the SAE Chicago sec- 
tion. Peter Altman, of Vultee Air- 
craft, Inc., Wayne, Mich., is chair- 
man of the SAE aircraft activity. 
C. F. Bachle, of Continental Avia- 
tion & Engineering Corp., Detroit, is 
chairman of the SAE aircraft engine 
activity. 


Research Project 


A research project of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau under direction of 
Dr. L. W. Foskett, of the Bureau’s 
instrument division, has been trans- 
ferred from Washington to Daniel 
Guggenheim Park, Port Washing- 
ton, L. L, N. Y., thus opening for 
its first use the Minta Martin Aero- 
nautical Laboratory. The laboratory 
was recently made possible by a 
gift of Glenn L. Martin in honor 
of his mother, Mrs. Minta Martin. 
The project will be supervised by 
Charles H. Colvin. 





ing before hopping off for the fighting front. During this month, the 
crews practice bombing realistically simulated oil plants and outlines 
of battleships. Gunners fire at targets set along the face of a cliff. 
This exclusive photo was taken by Gordon Williams and Edw. Johnson. 
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New Fortress 





(Continued from page 1) 


reach the diplomatic stage, 
high sources in Washington, 
plus strong representations 
from the aircraft industry, 
were brought to bear on the 
British to cease such harmful 
and unjustified criticism. 
Origin of the flare-up ap- 
parently was Peter Masefield, 
an aeronautical writer for The 
London Sunday Times, who is 
also a frequent contributor to 
The Aeroplane, a leading avia- 
tion journal of England, and 
a regular correspondent for 
The Financial Post in Canada. 
He has been generally con- 
sidered to be authoritative in 
his aviation writing, but opin- 
ion in the U. S. is that when 
writing about U. S. heavy 
bombers his ideas were half- 








baked. Like C. G. Grey, 
former editor of The Aero- 
plane, he apparently can’t 


bring himself to like U. S. 


planes under any conditions. 
This is what Mr. Masefield said 
in part, according to newspaper re- 


ports: 

“American heavy bombers—the 
latest Flying Fortresses and Liber- 
ators—are fine flying machines but 
not suited for bombing in Germany. 
Their bombs and bomb loads are 
small, their armor and armament 
are not up to the standard now 
found necessary and their 
are low. 

“The spirit and training of the 
American air crews is magnificent, 
but they have neither the types of 
aircraft nor the experience of the 
peculiar conditions to be able to do 
justice to themselves in the immedi- 
ate future, nor in direct attacks on 
Germany. 

“If one may venture an honest 
and constructive criticism from this 
country, it is that America’s great- 
est production need would seem to 
be to turn over her vast potential to 
new and improved types of heavy 
bombers without delay. She owes 
it to her men and to the Allied 
cause.” 

It appears that Mr. Masefield is 
critical because some of the British 
bombers of four-engined types 
(Lancasters, Stirlings, Halifaxes and 
Manchesters) carry as much as eight 
tons each per flight. The Flying 
Fortress, he said, carries only three 
tons. But Mr. Masefield spoke too 
soon because he had not seen the 
latest type Fortress when he wrote 
his criticism, and was evidently not 
informed on what the new Fortress 
will carry. Without divulging actual 
figures, since these are military se- 
crets, the new Fortress (Model F 


of 1942 
Jouett, 
Aug. 14. 
propellers 





New Aircraft Industry Record 


The aircraft industry’s warplane production during the first six months 

substantially exceeded the entire 1941 
president of the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, 
More than two billion dollars worth of planes, 
were turned out by the old-line 
months of all-out war effort from Jan. 1, 1942, to July 1, 1942, as against 
the 1941 one and three-quarters billion dollars production, he said. 


John H. 
reported 
engines and 
aircraft companies in six 


output, Col 








with certain alterations made espe- 
cially for the European theatre of 
war) will outstrip by a nice margin 
the bomb carrying capacity of any 
known English bomber. Further- 
more its range, speed and high-alti- 
tude performance have been aug- 
mented. 

The British have been highly un- 
successful in attempting to use our 
Fortresses. The British pilots never 
quite learned the knack of hand- 
ling our large radial engines. This 
lack of success has had no small in- 
fluence in originating criticism 
against the Boeing planes. On the 
other hand, U. S. pilots have had 
extraordinary success with the Fort- 
resses in every action to date, es- 
pecially in the Far East and in the 
daylight attacks over France. 


A primary cause of the dispute 
over the Fortress goes directly to 


the defense conceptions of the 
British and American’ military 
forces. 


The British have built their heavy 
bombers for night bombing attacks 
over Germany. Their planes are 
slow, short-range, can fly only at 
moderate altitudes, but carry enor- 
mous bomb loads. They are usually 
protected by fighters. 


The U. S. designed its four- 
engined bombers years ago for the 
defense of the United States—for 
daylight attacks, at high altitudes, 
with high speed, long-range, and 
self-protected without the need of 
fighter escorts. With these charac- 
teristics, the bomb loads were not 
designed to be enormous. 

The tactical problems, the opera- 
tions, and the theatres of war for 
which the two nations planned their 
heavy bombers, were entirely differ- 
ent. Just exactly opposite, in fact. 
As initially designed and built, the 
Fortress was not built for night 
bombing attacks over Germany. But 
the new Fortress which the British 
and the Germans will know about 
soon has been adjusted for heavy 
bombing at shorter distances. 


Some British commentators have 
not believed that daylight bombing 
of Germany is possible. The U. S. 
does. And the Army Air Forces is 
beginning "to prove it. Heavy British 
bombers ‘under no _ circumstances 
except with very heavy fighter 
escort, would venture over enemy 
territory in daylight. But the Flying 
Fortress has proved its ability to 
venture out in daylight without 


fighter escorts and deliver smashing 


blows. 


Why the criticism has emanated 
from Eneland is a mystery, for even 
if the British feel they are right 
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about daylight bombing, they might 
want to give it a chance. What has 
happened is simply that two nations 
embarked on different bomber types 
and today are able to hit Germany 
both night and day as a result. The 
British have proven their ability at 
night bombing. The Americans can 
hit hard in daylight. The Germans 
can get no rest. 

It is unfortunate, perhaps, that 
military censorship is so rigid in 
discussing performance characteris- 
tics of U. S. planes. Such censorship 
is far more rigid than it is in Canada 
or England, thus putting U. S. writ- 
ers at a disadvantage in answering 
specific performance criticisms of 
U. S. planes. But the evidence is 
ample that Mr. Masefield is wrong, 
even though he might be excused 
for not knowing what was coming. 

What Mr. Masefield did was to 
sow suspicion in the minds of the 
American people that the U. S. air- 
craft procurement was behind the 
times. Such is certainly not the 
case. The U. S. Army Air Forces 
were handed the job of bombing 
Germany only last December and 
this presented quite a _ different 
problem from other fighting areas. 
Imagine, for example, how vulner- 
able British bombers would be in 
the Far East, or in Alaska, or on 
the Solomons. But the Fortresses 
have come through beautifully. 

As for the Consolidated Liberator, 
this plane admittedly does not carry 
bomb loads comparable to those of 
the British Lancaster. But this, too, 
is temporary, while the Liberator 
has excellent range and speed and 
has proved to be highly useful. But 
the Liberator dates back only a few 
years, while the Fortress has a rec- 
ord of eight years behind it. 

In any event, the Boeing Flying 
Fortress is the only heavy bomber 
in the world capable of self defense, 
capable of high speeds, capable of 
high altitude flying, and soon to 
have bomb loads outstripping any 
other. If Mr. Masefield didn’t know 
this when he wrote his criticism 
Aug. 16, he’ll soon know it. Added 
to this, daylight bombing affords the 
bombardiers a view of the target. 

Commenting on the British criti- 
cism, Wellwood Beall, Boeing chief 
engineer, said: 

“For our purposes here in the 
U. S. we have to build bombers that 
must go thousands of miles to reach 
the enemy. We will sacrifice bomb 
space to make way for gasoline. Our 
enemy, we know—or at least we 
hope—will. always be a long dis- 
tamce away. 

“The British general philisophy is 
to hit an enemy who is almost next 
door. They look at our big gasoline 
tanks and think of all the bombs 
they could have there instead. But 
we say, ‘What is the use of having 
a load of bombs if we can’t get to 
the enemy to drop them?’” 
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Navy 








experience to deal with the yiy 
problems constantly arising ung 
the stress of war.” Apparently , 
airmen were considered sufficiens 
outstanding or well qualified to de, 
with the “vital” problems . 

“Importance of the General Boa 
especially in time of war, is appy 
ent from the nature of its dutig” 
the Navy added. Lack of an x. 
man on this Board, however, oy 
further convinced the Bureay 
Aeronautics that it is still congij. 
ered by top side as a youngster j, 
knee pants playing with “flying m.| 
chines.” 

Yet, this Board “keeps itself jp, 
formed on the developing science of 
warfare,” the Navy emphasized 
“with a view to recommending sudj 
changes in the size and constitutiog 
of the Fleet and its component parts 
as may be necessitated by changing 
conditions.” 

John G. Norris, writing in Tha 
Washington Post on this slight to the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, said, “Every 
member of the group has had a 
brilliant career in the Naval Ser- 
vice, but none has had any red 
experience in aviation. 

“In contrast to the Army, wher 
policy requires that half of th 
members of the War Departmen 
general staff be aviators, less thar 
one-eighth of the staff of the flee 
commander-in-chief are airmen 
The revamped General Board has 
even less air representation.” 

Its members are Adm. Tuna 
Hart, Ret.; Adm. Claude Bloch, Ret. 
Rear Adm. Walton Sexton, Ret. 
Rear Adm. Gilbert Rowcliff; Capt 
Harry Pence, Ret.; Capt. John J 
Mahoney, secretary. 

In commenting on the failure 
air officers to be promoted, Ameri- 
can Aviation Daily asserted Aug. 15 
“While the Naval airmen are being 
sidetracked in their promotions by 
100 years of Naval procedure and 
precedence, fleet officers are domi- 
nating Naval strategy and direct 
task forces which are important only 
because of the importance of their 
air arms.” 

One well informed but disheart- 
ened individual in the Bureau ofj 
Aeronautics said: “If we are to aver! 
a bottleneck which may mean the 
difference between defeat and vic- 
tory, it is time we established 4 
WPB of our own, a War Personnel 
Board for the Navy, to dispose ofi- 
cially of much of the outworn Naval 
procedure which is holding up thes 
promotions.” 

Secretary Knox announced July 
24 that “a program for promotion ¢ 
a substantial number of — 
Naval aviators soon will be put 2 
effect. Study of the program w® 
begun last April. From these studi 
emerged a plan which received fina! 
approval July 13. Starting with 
promotions to the rank of rear a¢ 
miral, the increase will extend ver 
tically in the usual proportios 
throughout the entire Naval aviatia 
organization.” » 
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The man we 


look up to / 


This we do know: in the world’s every hour of 
crisis there rises a particular man or group of men 
who are placed there by destiny to defy, to fight 
and ultimately to defeat a common foe. It is so 
with us today. 

We are challenged nowhere so strongly as in the 
air. And rising to give the answer are thousands 
upon thousands of our young men—Galahads and 
Lancelots of holy purpose, their Grail the freedom 
of mankind, their steeds of steel wheeling in deadly 
tournament amid the meteoric dust. 

No one has ever lived who knew the equal of 
their courage. And no people have ever had a 
stouter barricade against a foe. As our aviators 
fling themselves into that ultimate and decisive 
battleground—the sky, soaring with them are the 
hopes of the Democracies of the world. 

They are not only fighting; they are “going to 
school” in a new realm where the scale of man’s 
thinking is large. They see at first hand how small 
is the world, how easy to fly around it, how petty 
and futile its fences and boundaries, how inade- 
quate its old yardsticks of distance, and how 
pinched is yesterday’s concept of geography. 

Their heroic task accomplished, these airmen 
will be returning to a new world of their own 
making, to the world we shall live in tomorrow— 
the world of the air as well as of land and water. 
The Vultee trainers in which they were cradled 
and the fighters and bombers in which they util- 
ized their skill will sire planes of Peace. And the 
universal air will vibrate with their promise of 
things better far than we have known. 


VULTEE 


VULTEE AIRCRAFT, INC. © VULTEE FIELD, CALIFORNIA 
Builders of Trainers, Dive Bombers and Fighters 


Aircraft War Production Coun Ine 




















































THE ENEMY has already felt the accurate sting of America’s 
growing might in the air. Yankee ingenuity and craftsmanship 
are in action over Africa, Europe, Asia and across the Atlantic 
and the Pacific...and on such airplanes as the Curtiss P-40, as well 


as on almost every other fighting plane today, Bendix Aviation, 


Tomorrow? America will hurl into the skies the 
2 oP _ greatest air force the world has ever seen. For 
Ltd., equipment is used. This is our part of the great Invisible months Bendix Aviation, Ltd. development and 

production engineers have worked hand in 
hand with the manufacturers to give this new air 
armada better, safer, lighter accessories. New hy- 


Crew that is riding in the planes to sweep the sky for Victory! draulic systems...new radio developments are off 


the drafting boards and out of the laboratory. The 
prototypes are tested. Watch the sky tomorrow! 
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| Nelson Urged to Demand Materials 


By Davip SHAWE 


AR Production Board’s 
b head man Donald M. 
Nelson is indicating a growing 
interest in the aircraft pro- 
gram. 

He has gone on record in a 
number of instances that com- 
bat planes should outrank all 
other war requirements. 

He has expressed conviction 
that all necessary materials 
should be allocated without 
argument and, if necessary, at 
the expense of other important 
combat equipment, to insure 
fulfillment of scheduled plane 





—— production. 


Mr. Nelson has openly 


= my praised the work of his Air- 


craft Production Division, and 
has stated privately that it is 
among the most efficient and 
effective of his numerous in- 
dustry branches and divisions. 
He has on occasion gone to bat 
against other interests, mili- 
tary and civilian, in order to 
prevent lags in plane output. 


Aircraft officials, in the industry 
and in Washington, are hopeful 
that Mr. Nelson will soon throw 
even greater weight against factors 
and interests tending to hamper all- 
out utilization of the country’s air- 
craft facilities. They feel that while 
the aircraft materials outlook has 
greatly improved in recent weeks, 
it still is far from what it could be 
if Nelson were to step in and effect- 
ively call a halt to the flow of ma- 
terials into less essential industries. 

Nelson’s associates feel that he 
may act in this direction. 


Still popular and respected in 
spite of a flood of criticism over 
production lags, Nelson has indi- 
cated that he is preparing to crack 
down wherever materials and pro- 
duction facilities are not directed 
toward a prompt winning of an 
offensive war. Men close to him say 
his plan of action is not complete 
so far as headchopping and house- 
cleaning are concerned, but they 
feel that Nelson knows where the 
weak places exist, both in his own 
organization and in other agen- 
cies, and is wasting little time mak- 
ing corrections. 





a Recently the entire aircraft pro- 





gram, including cargo planes, was 
placed on an AA-1 priority level, 
ending a confusing period of as- 
sorted ratings which made schedu- 
ling, Procurement, and production 
planning a tough proposition for the 
industry to handle. The men in 
Washington who fought for and 
won the improved overall rating 








Saw in it an end not only to the 
confusion but to the opportunity 
for less important military and 
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civilian industries to grab up ma- 
terial needed for plane production. 

The brief telegrams of notifica- 
tion which went out to the indus- 
try were sent and received with 
considerable satisfaction and with 
little or no expectation that most of 
the benefits of the change would be 
lost the following day. 

It was on the following day that 
a separate, and far more detailed 
order, was announced to industry 
and the public in general. It stated 
in effect that not only airplanes but 
all combat requirements were auto- 
matically raised to the AA-1 level. 
It made more materials available 
to the overall military program 
by freezing all civilian items, how- 
ever essential, out of the top pri- 
ority brackets. But aircraft people 
feared that benefits of this action 
would be offset by the fact that a 
great many new military items 
would also have aircraft’s high 
AA-1 claim to materials. 


It is on this score that men re- 
sponsible for the aircraft program 
hope Nelson will step in. It has long 
been their contention that the atti- 
tude of the Services, through the 
Army & Navy Munitions Board, 
has not given recognition to the 
need for airpower above any other 
form of military strength. They feel 
that the aircraft program has not 
always been granted its fair share 
of scarce materials. They know that 
airmen have not been given equal 
voice on the Munitions Board or on 
any other major staff or board of 
either Army or Navy. 

Aircraft officials can quote nu- 
merous instances where landpower 
Generals and seapower admirals on 
ANMB have channeled critical ma- 
terials into equipment for which 
there is obviously less need than for 
airplanes. There have been many 
cases of topside insistence that 
scarce materials be used rather 


Required for Maximum Plane Output 


than substitutes in such minor re- 
quirements as mess trays, ship fit- 
tings, urinals, field kitchens, truck 
and jeep parts, and numerous other 
items. 

There is litthe doubt that Donald 
Nelson feels that Army and Navy 
have bungled some of their produc- 
tion responsibilities. On the other 
hand he is willing to grant that the 
showing of his own organization 
has not been perfect. He has em- 
phasized that there is no struggle 
for power between himself and the 
Services, that there is but one job 
to be done and it matters little who 
does it or who credits the resultant 
credit or blame. He has also em- 
phasized that there is no struggle 
for power, simply because he al- 
ready has the power. 

It may be the case that Nelson 
does have the power. On occasion 
he has exercised it by issuing or- 
ders for the Army and Navy to 
follow. But on other occasions the 
Services, through the ANMB, have 
hamstrung the activities of WPB 
and have won out in various tus- 
sles with Nelson’s branch heads into 
which Nelsori himself did not enter. 

It is on these minor tussles, which 
for the aircraft industry often are 
of major importance, that it is 
hoped Mr. Nelson will take action. 
To do it he must establish a clear- 
cut and indisputable understanding 
under which aircraft materials will 
be available immediately and with- 
out dispute. He must perhaps es- 
tablish himself as a virtual member 
of the High Command, able to check 
all disputes down the line over in- 
terpretation of the decisions of the 
High Command. 

Nelson’s confidantes feel he may 
soon do this, with any supplemen- 
tary action necessary to make it 
effective. Such action could easily 
include scrapping the present pri- 
ority system and making allocations, 
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Thunderbolt Production: 
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Highly impressive photo just re- 


leased by Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, L. |., showing the 

final assembly line from which roll the Republic P-47 Thunderbolts, 

generally conceded to be most powerful and fastest high-altitude 
fighter airplane in the skies today. 
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based on the Production Require- 


ments Plan, in strictest accordance 
with requirements stated by the 
High Command. 

He may also issue a series of 
rulings, such as the recent order 
confining military uses of aluminum 
to actual combat weapons, which 


would serve to stop Army and Navy 
from specifying scarce materials for 
many non-essential 

Until such time as this occurs, 
however, the aircraft industry will 
have to make the best of its AA-1 
rating as governed by the order 
which revised and amended Priori- 


uses 


ties Regulations No. 1 and 12 and 
put the entire military program 
on an AA-1 level. 

This order is in two parts. The 


first issues extensive revisions to 
Priorities Regulation No. 12 setting 
up new procedure for applying 
preference ratings. The second 
amends Priorities Regulation No. 1 
to change the order of ratings in 
the AA series. Hereafter, all AA-1 
and AA-2 ratings are to be treated 
as the same, with neither taking 
precedence over the other. A new 
rating, AA-2X, has been created 
which will be lower than the AA-1 
and AA-2 level, higher than AA-3. 
The so-called essential civilian in- 
dustries will get materials from 
these lower ratings. Purpose, as 
stated by WPB, is to raise AA-2 
ratings to AA-1 without the neces- 
sity of re-rating them individu- 
ally. 

According to WPB interpretation, 
the most important changes effected 
by amendments to Priorities Regu- 
lation No. 12 (on industry in gen- 
eral rather than specifically on the 
aircraft industry) are as follows: 


“(1) Permission to extend re-ratings 
to obtain operating supplies up to 10% 
of the value of materials processed to 
fill a re-rated order is now granted to 
all companies whose orders are re- 
rated, subject to restrictions identical 
with those already imposed by Priorities 
Regulation No. 3. Companies operating 
under the Production Requirements 
Plan were previously forbidden to ex- 
tend re-ratings to obtain operating sup- 
plies. 

“(2) Provisions for extending re-rat- 
ings to suppliers have been plified. 
The new higher ratings may now be 
applied to outstanding purchase orders 
for material to fill the re-rated order by 
telegram, letter, or by issuance of new 
purchase orders with the higher ratings, 
as well as by use of PD-4Y certificates. 

“(3) Rerating directions in the PD-4X 
series may now be used by Officials of 
the armed services not only to re-rate 
orders which have been placed with 
prime contractors, but also on orders 
to subcontractors which have previously 
been rated by the armed services. 

“(4) The provision regarding the ef- 
fect of a re-rating on a _ production 
schedule has been modified to eliminate 


the distinction between a “fixed pro- 
duction schedule” and a “production 
schedule.” The regulation now provides 


simply that no company receiving a re- 
rating is required to interrupt its pro- 
duction schedule for 40 days if such in- 
terruption would cause a substantial loss 
in production. 

“(5) An entirely new procedure is 
provided for application of reratings by 
companies operating under the Produc- 
tion Requirements Plan. Chief feature 
of the new procedure is that a PRP unit 
(a company under PRP) may, not 
oftener than twice a month, revise the 
rating pattern of its outstanding pur- 
chase orders in accordance with re- 
ratings it has received. This means that 
if a PRP unit which is filling a certain 
volume of A-l-a orders has 50% of these 
orders raised to AA-l, it may without 
further authorization raise to AA-1 the 
ratings on 50% of the purchase orders 
it has placed for materials to fill these 


rated orders.”’ 

























































The aircraft manufacturers can 
more than double their present pro- 
duction of cargo airplanes “very 
promptly” if that is the military 
policy decision reached by the Army 
and Navy, Harry Woodhead, presi- 
dent of Consolidated Aircraft Corp., 
told newspapermen on a _ national 
tour under auspices of the National 
Association of Manufacturers on 
Aug. 22. The statement was made 
at the Vultee Aircraft plant at 
Downey, Calif. 

Directly stating the case of the in- 
dustry in connection with the pro- 
posal of Henry J. Kaiser, ship- 
builder, to build a fleet of huge 
cargo planes, Mr. Woodhead said: 

“We are building today’s air- 
planes to carry today’s freight and 
fight today’s war while our engi- 
neers press development of tomor- 
row’s airplanes. We know, as does 
the Army and Navy, that today’s 
freight cannot be carried with the 
promised airplanes of tomorrow. 

“While now in full war produc- 
tion, the aircraft industry in this 
country was developed for peaceful 
purposes—which are the purposes of 
passenger and cargo transport. Ac- 
cordingly, the industry long ago an- 
ticipated the need for military cargo 
planes and is building proven types 
today. 


Names Types 


“The Douglas C-54, C-47 and C-53— 
all large capacity cargo and transport 
planes—are in production, are being de- 
livered and are at work. Consolidated 
is in regular production of the B-24 
Liberator cargo and transport ship, 
which can carry 12,000 pounds over 3,000 
miles at the speed of a fast bomber. 
The Lockheed company is _ building 
planes, and in the East, Curtiss-Wright is 
building the celebrated Commando. 

“There has recently been considerable 
discussion of a proposed flying boat with 
a cargo capacity of 22 tons. To take 
an example with which I am most fa- 
miliar, four B-24’s would carry the same 
cargo as one of the large airplanes dis- 
cussed The four B-24’s would cost 
less than the one large airplane. 

“The four B-24’s would fly faster and 
farther with the same load than could 
the one large airplane, and loss of one 
airplane would obviously eliminate the 
total cargo capacity of the big ship 
while in the case of the B-24 three units 
would remain with a loss of capacity of 
And, to conclude this 
point, the B-24’s and other cargo air- 
Planes are available to do today’s work 
while the larger ships are unavailable 
for a long time to come. 

“Everyone wants more, larger and 
better airplanes. The problem is to 
prove the efficiency of their design and 
then get the materials and manhours to 
build them. 

“The aircraft industry already has 
welcomed the automobile builders and 
will welcome Henry J. Kaiser or anyone 
else who has something to contribute to 
airplane production and victory in the 
air. Our company, for example, turned 
over the design of the B-24 to the auto- 
mobile industry and will cooperate with 
shipbuilders or anyone else whom the 
Government believes can help out in 
aircraft production. We and the public 
still must recognize. the time lag in- 
volved in giving a new and_ unfamiliar 
assignment even to such production ex- 
perts as the automobile and shipbuilders. 

“Any disappointment is as unreason- 
able as were the promises of miracles 
which raised high hopes. The automo- 
bile industry simply has been learning 
to do a new job. During that | 
Process, the aircraft builders who, be- 
cause it was their business, know how 
to do the job, have doubled and tripled 
and quadrupled their production of to- 
day’s airplanes. 
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Woodhead Asserts Industry 
Can Double Cargo Output 


“The aircraft manufacturers can more 
than double their present production of 
cargo airplanes very promptly if that 
is the military policy decision reached 
by the Army and Navy. We do not 
make war. We make airplanes. The 
policy decisions of war, including where 
to allocate the available materials and 
men. must be made by military experts. 

“The aircraft industry feels that 
nothing must deter us from our assign- 
ment to produce today’s airplanes— 
airplanes needed to take the offensive 
against our enemy, to defend our nation 
from attack and to carry military cargo. 
To do this job we need engineering, 
materials and manhours. Anything 
which will give us more of these is 
constructive and anything—regardless of 
high motive—which will give us less 
of these materials will be destructive 
and against the public interest. : 

“We propose to go ahead producing 
today’s airplanes for today’s military 
needs, while developing tomorrow’s air- 
planes for tomorrow's work.” 


Sen. George Asks 
6% Profit Limit 


Chairman George (D., Ga.) of the 
Senate Finance Committee suggests 
that the renegotiation provision of 
the Sixth Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act be replaced by a flat 6% 
net over-all profit limitation on 
government war business. 

Sen. George proposes that the 
limitation apply to the total of war 
contracts, not to individual con- 
tracts, for the entire war period 
(he suggests a 5-year period) after 
all taxes have been paid and that 
the same method of computing 
profits be used as are used in mak- 
ing tax returns so that there will 
be no duplication of work and no 
haggling as to what constitutes 
costs, as there is with the present 
renegotiation law. Sen. George 
points out that not only do con- 
tractors and the departments differ 
as to what does and does not con- 
stitute costs, but there are also 
differences of opinion in this regard 
between the Army and the Navy. 

Sen. Taft (R., Ohio), who calls 
for the immediate repeal of the re- 
negotiation provision, remarks that 
Sen. George’s proposal will not even 
touch the many war contractors 
who claim to be making only 2% 
or 3% profits. 





Big as a Boxcar: This is the first picture of the final assembly 

line for Douglas C-54s, in production for the Air Forces. The cargo 

capacity of the plane, says Douglas, is equal to that of a standard 
railroad boxcar. 





a day. He has not produced one yet.” 


‘*Impractical’’, Says Kindelberger 
Interviewed in Washington on the Henry J. Kaiser proposal to 
build large cargo planes, J. H. ‘Dutch’ Kindelberger, outspoken 
president of North American Aviation, Inc., said at least five years 
would be required to put into production the 200-ton air transports 
advocated by Kaiser. “The whole idea is impractical”, he said, 
including mass production of the Martin Mars. 
of cargo plane is as good as we can get”, and “there are no better 
carburetors, propellers or wings than are in production”. 
urged maximum production of current proven types, and said 
Army and Navy recognition of the value of transports was evi- 
denced by a 30% allocation of multi-engined production for that 
purpose. He said no one had yet demonstrated a way to beat 
the aviation industry in developing and producing airplanes, 
“Henry Ford knows manufacturing. He promised 1,000 airplanes 
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Kaiser Teams With Hughes 


(Continued from page 1) 
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no contract or authorization—only interfering with existing war pro- 


a letter from Donald Nelson, WPB grams.” 
chief, inviting Mr. Kaiser to submit 


the general plane program. 
posal has been the subject of un- come. 


columnists, notably Ray Clapper, far. 
have staunchly defended Kaiser and 


Mr. Kaiser admittedly left Wash- 
complete data on how he proposes. ington disappointed, but in inter. 
to build airplanes without interfer- views at various points across the 
ing with material requirements in country he emphasized that cargo 
planes can be built now and that 
For weeks the Kaiser cargo pro-_ the material shortage can be over- 
He had hoped to team up 
precedented editorial and cartoon with West Coast aircraft manufac- 
treatment, and some newspaper turers, but these efforts did not get 


Meanwhile, Donald Nelson an- 


Pr, 


| // 


trounced Washington officials for nounced that he had appointed a We'v 


giving him a runaround. 
Kaiser 


Lee Departs 


go, wound up his hearings with a Martin Company, Donald L. Douglas, 
report to the Senate on the assump-_ president of Douglas Aircraft Co, 
tion that the government was giving Santa Monica, 
Kaiser a contract. Whether he will K. Northrop, president of Northrop 


resume his hearings as a result of Aircraft, 
the miscarriage is not known. The 


several weeks. 


transport planes for the Army, of a 


be put into quantity production 


committee of four to confer on the 
Members are: 
Grover Loening, aeronautical con- 
sultant to WPB who participated in 
Senator Josh Lee, of Oklahoma, the WPB air cargo report; Glenn L | 
who conducted hearings on air car- Martin, president of the Glenn L r | 


and John 


Industry reaction to Mr. Kaiser 
Senator has been in Oklahoma for was first one of amazement at the 
public interest and the attention he 

Under-Secretary of War Robert received in Washington, and subse- 
P. Patterson said in a radio address quently, one of disturbance over the 
Aug. 10: “I told Mr. Kaiser that I effect a Kaiser factory would have 
would be glad to have him build in the existing industry. 
latter point, one factor was per- 
type that has been tested and proved sonnel raiding, and the second was 
by performance, a type that could the existing material shortage. Mr. 

Kaiser put an end to talk of per- 
within a year or two, if he could sonnel raiding by setting a policy 
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build them from materials that were that he would hire no man now em- ’ 
not counted on for military produc- ployed in the aircraft industry with- 
tion already under way and without out a written letter of approval Pr 
from the employer. Wes: 
the 
nou! 
Why Josh! Shame now 
Senator Josh Lee, who was a 
spearheading the air cargo . 
hearings before the Senate di a 
and who strongly advocated —e 
immediate of in ¢ 


thousands of cargo planes, 
rarely flies—and only when Si 
he has to. He doesn’t like 








flying at all. Ironical ending F< 

of his Senatorial blitz on | chie 

air cargo was that he en- } can 

trained for “somewhere in | ince 

. Oklahoma” to dedicate a | plie: 
U. S$. Army Photo from Acme. new He Cha 
doesn’t even want his aides in t 

to fly. He’s getting a royal DSC 

ribbing from aviation ac- Stuc 

quaintances. fore 

deb: 
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Air Cargo As Seen by the Nation’s Cartoonists 





EVENTUALLY? 
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DOING UP THERE? | 
WELL. SOW THEY VE 
ALL BECOME SO 
( NR-MINDED ITS ){ 
| HARD ToFIND | 
\ ANYBODY WITH 
HIS FEET ON 
THE GROUND! 





Koiser Keeps ‘Em Flyin’! 
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We've Heard Enough From These Experts! 














Westlake Promoted 


Promotion of Lieut. Col. William 
Westlake to the rank of colonel in 
the Army Air Forces has been an- 
nounced by the War Dept. He is 
now assigned to headquarters of 
Army Air Forces under command 
of Col. Arthur I. Ennis. Westlake 
is a former newspaperman and later 
director of the TWA News Bureau 
in Chicago. 


Studebaker Joins DSC 


Ford Studebaker, who has been 
chief of communications for Ameri- 
can Export Airlines since the line’s 
inception, has joined Defense Sup- 
plies Corp. as assistant to Reed 
Chambers. Mr. Chambers is now 
in the Amazon regions of Brazil on 
DSC work and in his absence Mr. 
Studebaker will be in charge. Be- 
fore going to American Export, Stu- 
debaker was with a domestic airline. 
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Top left, The Chicago Tribune; above, The Washington 
The Washington 
Inquirer; 
Christian Science Monitor 


lower 


Daily 7 
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News; 
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Senate Group Suspends 
Hearings on Cargo Planes 


Announcing a “temporary suspen- 
sion” of hearings on cargo planes 
by his subcommittee of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, Sen. 
Lee (D., Okla.) recently told the 
Senate that if Henry Kaiser is given 
government cooperation toward 
building 500 70-ton flying boats, 
“the purpose of the committee will 
have been in a large measure 
accomplished.” 

In his statement to the Senate, 
based on evidence gleaned at ex- 


tensive committee hearings, Lee 
made these points: 
(1) “The government must in- 


crease the production of medium 
sized cargo and troop transport air- 
craft by a greater utilization of ply- 
wood . . . The use of that material 
would not in any way compete 
with the production of any other 
essential commodity . . . There are 
many cabinet makers, woodworkers, 
piano makers, and furniture manu- 
facturers who are not now engaged 
in war industry and whose services 
could be utilized . . The use of 
plywood as a construction material 
for planes is universally approved 
. . » In some cases it may be second 
choice, but each witness on the 
subject agreed that plywood is a 
satisfactory material for the con- 
struction of planes.” 

(2) “The Government must im- 
mediately launch a large-scale pro- 
gram for the construction of giant 
cargo and troop transport fiying 
boats. They should be built in 
shipyards which are already con- 
structed. They should be built in- 
stead of the surface ships which 
are so easily sunk . . Testimony 


before the committee showed that 
about 70% of the facilities of the 
shipyards could serve without 
change for the construction of . . 
(the Mars) type of flying boat.” 

(3) “The highest priorities must 
be given to the construction of air- 
craft, both combat and cargo. It 
is now evident that airpower is the 
main weapon of warfare and that 
land and sea forces are both 
auxiliary to airpower.” 

Lee concluded that “the defeatest 
attitude on the part of some who 
maintained that we could not in- 
crease the production of cargo air- 
craft without decreasing the pro- 
duction of combat aircraft” is “not 
warranted by the facts.” 

The subcommittee hearings were 
held in connection with the John- 
son-Lee resolution setting up a 
Supply Board to handle U. S. air 
cargo problems. However their 
primary purpose was to draw pub- 
lic attention to the situation. 


Gross Says Lockheed 
Could Increase 40% 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. could in- 
crease its production capacity 40% 
more if materials were provided, 
Robert E. Gross, president, said in 
Burbank Aug. 23. 

“We need men and materials, not 
more plants,” he said. 

Mr. Gross also said the Constel- 
lation, new large transport plane, 
will be tested within sixty days, 
with production following by the 
end of the year. 
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Kilgore Bill Would Aid 
Technological Growth 
Legislation introduced by Sen. 


Kilgore (D., W. Va.) would es- 
tablish an Office of Technological 


Mobilization to break bottlenecks 
in industry through technological 
advancement. The legislation is a 


result of disclosures before the Sen- 
ate Patents Committee on the 
“stifling” effect of patents on indus- 
trial expansion and before the Tru- 
man Committee on industrial short- 
ages and lagging production. 

The purpose of the new Office 
is laid down as (1) to “regain main- 
tain, and surpass our previous tech- 
nical preeminence and attainments 

. .” and, (2) to “mobolize for 
maximum war effort the full powers 
of our technically-trained manhood 
and all technical facilities, 
equipment, processes, inventions, 
and knowledge.” 
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Air Transport 
Manpower Group 
Meets With ODT 


The new Air Transport Manpower 
Committee, in cooperation with 
Office of Defense Transportation, re- 
cently began tackling the job of pro- 
viding trained men and women to 
handle the rapidly expanding plane 
cargo service. 

At a conference called in Wash- 
ington Aug. 20 by Otto S. Beyer, Di- 
rector of ODT’s Division of Trans- 
port Personnel, and a member of 
the War Manpower Commission, the 


Committee concluded: 

1. That the requirements of air cargo 
service are growing so rapidly that ex- 
isting workers competent for such ser- 
vice, already on the pay rolls of the 
scheduled airlines, soon will be wholly 
inadequate. 

2. That steps should be taken at once 
to begin the training of future per- 
sonnel under auspices of the United 
States Government. 

3. That women comprise one of the 
greatest potential reservoirs for the re- 
quired personnel, especially as ground 
Personnel. 

The Committee discussed: 

1. Through what agency the training 
program for mechanics could be chan- 
neled. 

2. The part in the program to be 
played by the U. S. Employment Service 
in recruiting eligible training material. 

3. The place of the older worker in 
the program. 

It was decided that as the first 
step in the program the airlines, 
through the Air Transport Associa- 
tion, should specify in detail, for the 
use of the Air Transport Manpower 
Committee and Federal agencies in- 
volved, the types of jobs for which 
recruits must be found and trained, 
and the requirements demanded of 


the applicants. 

The members of the Airpower Trans- 
port Committee present at the confer- 
ence were: 

Colonel Edgar S. Gorrell, president of 
= Air Transport Association of Amer- 
ca. 

Samuel J. Solomon, president of 
Northeast Airlines and director of the 
air transport industry's training pro- 


gram. 

Robert M. McGraith, director of per- 
sonnel relations for the Air Transport 
Association. 

Representing the ODT were: 

Mr. Beyer, who acted as chairman. 

Edwin M. Fitch, assistant director, 
Division of Transport Personnel. 

Dorothy Sells, Chief of the Personnel 
Supply Section. Division of Transport 
Personnel. 

Helen F. Robison, Chief of the Re- 
quirements Section, Division of Trans- 
Port Personnel. 

Observers and 
were: 

John J. Corson, Director, Bureau of 
Employment Security. 

Arthur W. Motley, Chief, Field Man- 
agement Division, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 

Dr. Edward Elliott, Division of Pro- 
fessional and Technical Personnel, War 
Manpower Commission. 

Captain Fred H. Glass, Army Air 
Transport Command. 

William A. M. Burden, special avia- 
tion assistant to the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Lieut.-Commander N. L. Queen, War 
Shipping Administration. 

Major K. D. Pulsipher, National Head- 
quarters, Selective Service System. 

. S. Koch, Acting Deputy Adminis- 
trator, Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


consultants present 


Production Handbook 


The National Association of Manu- 
facturers has published a 184-page Hand- 
book on War Production designed to aid 
NAM members meet their war produc- 
tion quotas and solve their conversion 
problems. There is a 95-page section 
on priorities. 
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War Agencies Review 


THE SOLUTION TO MATERIALS PROBLEMS, if a solution has been 
found, is known to very few people. Even Donald M. Nelson’s closest 
associates aren’t sure just what his plan is, if he has a plan. 

You can walk into almost any Washington office and get a statement, 
off-the-record, on just what ails the war production program. In most 
cases you can get a statement on what should be done about it. But you 
can’t put too much faith in most of them. It may be a disillusioning fact 
to the general public, but the average Congressman or high Government 
official, regardless of his contacts in “official circles”, in most cases knows 
little more than what he reads in the papers. He may be an expert at his 
particular job, but that job keeps him too busy, and too far removed from 
the offices where policy is drawn, for his opinions on the war program to be 
worth much more than those of any everyday citizen. 

So when someone comes back from Washington and passes on the inside 
dope about changes in the war production program, don’t take him too 
seriously. Right now it is extremely doubtful if anyone in Washington, in- 
cluding Donald Nelson. members of the High Command, or the so-called 
sources close to the White House, knows every step which will be taken 
on such issues as scheduling of production, allocation of materials, ration- 
ing of civilian goods, etc. e 


THE AIRCRAFT PROGRAM seems quite likelv to benefit from what- 
ever is done, particularly on scheduline and ellocation. War headlines 
have given the airplane a high place in the eve of not only the public but 
of many Washington officials who formerly felt that other things should 
come first. If Donald Nelson remains all-powerful in carrying out re- 
quirements set up by the High Command, and no one up to this point 
has very seriously challenged his power, then the following recent state- 
ment by Nelson should be an indication of better things to come. 

“T am sure that everyone will agree with me that the production of com- 
bat aircraft is the most important sinele iob before this country . and 
we are taking every step that can be token to prevent anv shortage of 
material in any direction interferine with the production of aircraft.” 

Some of Nelson’s associ>tes say that he. as well as the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board and perhans the Hish Command, feels that the aircraft 
program will never get enough materials as lone as the present priority 
system prevails. They hope. and even expect, that Nelson will soon move 
to scrap the priority system as it applies to aircraft and instead give the 
plane proseram enouch raw materials to fill all established requirements 
for a well established schedule. 











IS ANYONE OUTSIDE THE WHITE HOUSE powerful enough to demand 
and get pre-election action on such important issues as wage stabilization, 
nationwide gas rationing, effective manpower control, all-out price con- 
trol including raw materials, farm products and military equipment, and 
other issues which everyone says are getting in the way of the war pro- 
gram? The agency heads charged with responsibility for these various 
issues, and the men who work under them, are sick of watching time roll 
by. They know what they want to do, and thev want to start doing it. 
They know they can’t start their own programs until they are sure it won’t 
get tangled up with some other program, which in turn might get tangled 
up with the policy of the Administration. 

Doubtless some of these issues are not so urgent and all-important as the 
men who planned them indicate. But they have got a lot of people con- 
fused and wondering what to expect next. A number of quiet moves are 
under way to force the President and Congress to act without waiting 
until after election. 

s 


NATIONWIDE GAS RATIONING, or some other big tire conservation 
measure. won’t be decided or announced until after Bernard Baruch’s 
rubber investigating committee has reported to the President. This fact 
has been generally accepted since the committee was appointed. Less fre- 
quently mentioned is the possibility that the report mav be submitted very 
shortly, then left to gather dust on the President’s desk unti] such time as 
the Administration would be safe from reprecussions on a rationing program. 


SUDDEN EMERGENCIES ON MATERIALS, which manufacturers have 
had to take to Wright Field for action, may soon be cleared through AAF 
district offices. Only the most serious problems would filter through to 
slow moving Wright Field, and WPB aircraft officials who have engineered 
the change say it should greatly speed procedure when materials are needed 
in a hurry. ; 

Ly 

A NEW AGENCY TO WATCH in the Washington aviation scene is the 
recently established International Air Transport Division of Board of 
Economic Warfare. Headed by highly respected Philip Amram, this office 
was functioning months before it was publicly announced. Officials see 
three big purposes which can be served, and have already been served, by 
the Division: first, arranging for import and export of scarce war materials 
and equipment by air: second, promoting a bigger and better wartime air 
cargo fleet; and, third, paving the way toward a solid U. S. position in 
post war international air operations. 
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WPB Sum mary 


(Full text of orders or releases > 
be obtained by writing the Division 
Information, WPB, 1501 Social Secu, 
Bidg., Washington, mentioning nym, 
of the order.) 

MILITARY USES of critical aluminy 
have been restricted to actual com 
equipment through WPB order. 5 
tended to prevent the Services frm 
specifying aluminum instead of subs. 
tutes in relatively unimportant egy, 
ment, the order may be the forerune 
of a series covering all critical materiay 
which the Services are charged yg 
wasting. (Supplementary Order M.j. 


* 
LABOR ATTITUDE on materials shor. 
ages was aired in closed session befor 
the Labor Production Division of Wp 
on August 24. Eighteen representatiys 
of metal-fabricating unions were call 
to Washington to present ideas on pm. 


venting shutdowns and layoffs due 4 
shortages. 

* 
INVENTORIES of materials whid 


have been stocked by manufacturers } 
excess of normal requirements are being 
pushed by WPB. As requirements ar 
becoming known through PRP, war pn. 
duction officials for the first time ar| 
getting a clear picture of the balane: | 
between supply and demand. 
- 





PRP PURCHASES in excess of thos 
authorized by PRP certificates are pr- 
vided for in new amendments to Pr. 
orities Regulation No. 11. Materials 
chiefly affected are chemicals and cer 
tain others not included on Materiak 
List No. 1 of the fourth quarter PD-254 
form. 

© 

SCARCE MATERIALS as of August 
24 are listed in the fifth provisional re 
port on relative scarcity of certain ma- 
terials (WPB-1730) 

. 

SOFTWOOD LUMBER in all grades 
and types have been placed under rigid 
distribution and use control. (WPB-1739 

s 





ALL WIRELESS COMMUNICATION 
requirements, both military and civilian 
have been placed under the supervision 
of the Radio and Radar Branch of the 
Aircraft Production Division. 


INDUSTRIAL POWER TRUCK pr- 
duction has been limited to certain | 
stated types and models. (T-734) 

* 

AUTOMOTIVE BRANCH of WPB is 
now headed by R. L. Vaniman of De- 
troit, succeeding Ernest Kanzler who 
recently was appointed Deputy Chairman 
for Program Progress of WPB. 

a 

AN ORGANIC PLASTICS and resins 
committee has been organized in WPB 
beaded by Arthur E. Petersen. The 
committee will represent the industry 
in an advisory capacity before WPB. 

. 

MACHINE TOOL quotas and alloca- 
tion procedure has been altered to give 
higher preference to certain groups of 
service purchasers. (T-726) 





Army Transport Unit 


Creation of the Army Transpor- 
tation Corps of the Services of Sup- 
ply to coordinate, direct, and speed 
the flow of men, equipment and 
supplies into the war effort, was 
announced Aug. 6, but air trans- 
portation was not included. Brig. 
Gen. Charles P. Gross will be chie! 
of the new Corps and will be, in 
effect, the traffic manager of the 
War Dept. for rail, water, ane 
highway shipments of all types. 
Brig. Gen. T. H. Dillon was named a 
deputy chief. | 
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In the battle of production every ounce of effort is another squeeze play on the Axis, providing 


that effort is made soon enough. Take a little thing like ADEL line support clips. Uncle Sam 

lloca- 
to give 
oups of 


puts wings around them, lets them help to carry bombs to blast our enemies. 
Here at Huntington Precision Products, every minute counts. We're making Clips and Blocks 


which save major aircraft and armament manufacturers untold man-hours of production and 





‘ . 

nit assembly time. We're turning them out at a censorable rate to suit every requirement. Future 
anspor- 
f Sup- 
ls 

at and 
t, was 
trans- 


from engincers employed by manufacturers of military aircraft and general armament equipment. 
_ Brig. 
e chief 


& HUNTINGTON 


of the | 5 lad : sali 
ve PRECISION PRODUCIS 
types. ADEL 735 Integrally Bonded and Cuch- aad . 
nam , ioned Line Support Clip. ONE of 3,000 Division of ADEL PRECISION PRODUCTS CORP. * 
HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


sizes and types serving the United Nations. 


announcements will tell of other proprietaries to serve the aircraft industry. Inquiries welcomed 





942 ENGINEERING OFFICES...BURBANK, CALIF.; DALLAS, TEXAS; DETROIT, MICH.; HAGERSTOWN, MD.; TORONTO, CANADA 
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To the workers of America’s fighting aircraft industry...men and women | duce 
devoted to the new gospel —“We can! We must! We will!”...Warner | prol 
Brothers respectfully dedicate “Wings for the Eagle.” | mili 
“Wings for the Eagle” is the dramatic, deeply human story of the people = 
of the production lines. All their toil and tears and hard-won joy are in this tien 
mightily moving picture. OP: 
We are deeply grateful to the War Department, to Lockheed Aircraft | with 
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Harter Charges OPA Hamstrings 
» | Plane Program by Its Price Threats 


By KATHERINE JOHNSEN 


EFORE leaving Washing- 
ton on a tour of southern 
” military posts, Rep. Dow Harter 

(D., Ohio), chairman of the 
House Military Affairs sub- 
committee on aviation, intro- 
duced legislation which will 
prohibit OPA from including 
military items in its price con- 
trol program. 

On introducing the legisla- 
tion, Harter charged that the 
OPA “is seriously interfering 
with the production and further 
supply of combat airplanes.” 

He said that OPA has sum- 
mioned representatives of the 
airplane industry to discuss 
drafts of proposed maximum 
“| price regulations covering air- 
| craft and aircraft sub-assem- 
*/\| blies, when the executives’ 
time should be put in obtain- 
ing maximum output of planes. 

The threat of such regulations 
is causing serious delays in air- 
craft produc- 
tion, Harter 
continued, ad- 
ding that “the 
Under Secre- 
tary of War 
end the Under 
Secretary of 
Navy have 
protested.” 

He further 
c ommented 
that at the 
time the OPA 
‘was created 
there was a “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment that the OPA would not med- 
dle in the military procurement 
programs.” ; 

When price boss Henderson ap- 
peared at a Senate hearing in July 
he said that the OPA and depart- 
ments “have got to the point of 
establishing price ceilings” on mili- 
tary items as of April 26, “after 
working on the program for sev- 
eral months.” 

At that hearing, Sen. Brooks (R., 

Tl.) called attention to the im- 
Possibility of establishing price ceil- 
ings for aircraft, pointing out that 
the aircraft manufacturer deals with 
| approximately 5,000 sub- and sub- 
. sub-contractors and that there are 
approximately 40,000 items involved 
in the manufacture of a plane. 
_ Although admitting that “there 
is . a5 epee amount of work 
involved in regulating the price of 
$5,000,000,000 of deliver y (war 
goods) every month,” Henderson 
said at that time that “the services 
agree that it is possible to have a 
price ceiling.” 

Stating that in July approximatel 

‘ 45 y 
35% of the nation’s income was go- 
ing to war goods and that at the 
peak of the war program this would 











Harter 
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rise to 50%, Henderson emphasized 
the importance of bringing the ac- 
tual combat weapons, including air- 
craft, under a price ceiling. He 
claimed that this could be done 
“without any interruption to pro- 
duction.” 


Tolan Says War 
Program Falters 


Asserting that the war produc- 
tion program is “faltering badly” 
behind the President’s goals, the 
House Defense Migration Commit- 
tee, headed by Rep. Tolan (D., 
Calif.), in its latest report, severely 
criticizes WPB Chief Nelson for 
transfer of authority over procure- 
ment and production to the armed 
services. 

“Since the creation of the WPB 

. all trends have been away from 
the stated objects of the Executive 
Order (establishing WPB),” the re- 
port claims. 

Maintaining that procurement 
must be coordinated with the man- 
power mobilization program for 
maximum output, the report charges 
that the nation’s defense training 
program is haphazard, that war 
plants and war contracts are being 
concentrated in areas of labor short- 
ages, instead of in areas of over- 
supply. 

It points out that aircraft workers 
are going to be increased by four 
times from this point on. 





Jap Hater: 
Mae Moy, said to be the only 
Chinese girl operator of a ma- 


Miss Wong Ruth 


chine tool in an American war 
plant, is helping to build aircraft 
engines in a plant of Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. because she's 
“mad at the Japs." American- 
born Miss Wong is |9 years old. 
Her sweetheart is a pilot in the 
Chinese Air Force. 





Truman West 
Coast Report 


Chairman Truman (D., Mo.), of 
the Senate Committee Investigating 


the National Defense Program, 
states that he has received a re- 
port from his aviation subcom- 


mittee on its recent itinerary which 
included the Los Angeles area. The 
report will not be released, however, 
until the subcommittee, now in the 
Aleutian Islands returns to Wash- 
ington, meets, and determines what 
recommendations should be made to 
the Senate. 


Boeing Converts 


The Boeing School division of United 
Air Lines has converted its facilities 
entirely to military training purposes 
and is immediately suspending commer- 
cial instruction for the duration, T. Lee 
Jr., director, has announced. A pioneer 
training institution in aviation, the Boe- 
ing School has been training Army me- 
chanics for the past two years, and is 
now expanding Army training for both 
mechanics and flight crews. 


LEGISLATION——_ 





40% Believe Air 
Alone Can Win 


More and more Americans be- 
lieve the United Nations can win 
the war virtually by use of air 
power alone, the American Insti- 


tute of Public Opinion, better known 
as the Gallup Poll, has reported. 

Asked the direct question, 40% 
told the investigators they believed 
air power could do the job alone. 
Forty-nine per cent disagreed, feel- 
ing that surface methods would also 
be needed, while 11% did not ex- 
press an opinion. 

The Institute believes that recent 
books, especially that by Maj. Alex- 


ander P. deSeversky, have had a 
powerful effect on influencing 
American opinion with regard to 
air power. These books were fre- 


quently mentioned by the voters. 

Another question asked recently 
by the Gallup organization was, 
“Assuming that land, sea and air 
power is each important in winning 
the war, which of these is the most 
important?” Sixty-nine per cent 
gave the answer of air power. 

The survey comments: “In the 
past the public has been ahead of 
military experts and ahead of Con- 
gress, in appraising the value of air 
power.” 


Wage Stabilization Stalled 
Pending New U.S. Policies 


The Wage Stabilization Confer- 
ence for the West Coast Aircraft 
industry will not reconvene until 
“sometime after Labor Day,” the 
WPB office of Paul Porter, pre- 
siding officer for the conference, 
advises. 

Qualified observers recognize in 
this indefinite statement the usual 
formula for covering up an uncer- 
tain situation, in this case a con- 
tinued under-the-surface struggle 
of government departments and 
agencies to control the wage poli- 
cies of the nation. 

Aggravating the condition is un- 
certainty concerning the actions of 
the Administration and Congress. 
No one group wishes to set forth 
a definite wage policy, other than 
the National War Labor Board’s 
“Little Steel” formula, until Presi- 
dent Roosevelt releases his new 
anti-inflation program now being 
prepared by his ace trouble shooter, 
Judge Samuel I. Rosenman. Basis of 
the plan is said to be the estab- 
lishment of an overall labor con- 
trol board. Meanwhile, Congres- 
sional leaders predict that if a war 
wage plan is not put into effect 
shortly, Congress will pass labor 
control legislation upon its return to 
active sessions in September. 


Another factor that will cause de- 
lay in consideration of wage stabi- 
lization in aircraft plants is the lack 
of concrete action on the demands 
of automotive workers, many of 
whom are on aircraft work, in cases 
before the National War Labor 


Board. Termed the $l-a-day cases, 
although much more than that is 
involved, the Chrysler, General 
Motors and Ford cases are still in 
the “study” stage. 

The panel which has been hold- 
ing hearings on the General Motors 
Corp. case has recommended a 5c an 
hour increase, based partly upon an 
attempt to equalize rates with those 
paid Ford workers. The Board, 
which must pass on the recommen- 
dations before they become effec- 
tive, has not set a date to consider 
them. Those in touch with the situ- 
ation consider the fulsome public- 
izing of the recommendations so far 
in advance as a trial balloon to test 
public reaction. Inasmuch as the 
Ford workers have a similar wage 
demand before the National War 
Labor Board, any increase which 
might be granted them would then 
be in excess of the “equalization for- 
mula” suggested in the General 
Motors panel recommendations. 
Thus a new merry-go-round will be 
started. 

A good deal of the discussion of 
wage rates for the Coast industry 
revolves around Detroit area wages, 
so all of this serves further to con- 
fuse the issue. In any event it would 
seem impossible for any worthwhile 
action to occur even if the Wage 
Stabilization Conference were to be 
reconvened prior to settlement of 
some or all of these matters. Things 
being as they are, industry leaders 
consider that little or nothing will 
be done until after election. 
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Tax Bill Being Revised; Boeing Aide Testifie 


Co. Treasurer 

Says Steep Levy 

Will Bring Ruin 
By ConrapD CAMPBELL 


HE aircraft industry is 

closely watching develop- 
ments in the new revenue bill 
now being rewritten by the 
Senate Finance Committee. 
Future plans, especially those 
of the post-war era, are di- 
rectly involved. H. E. Bow- 
man, Boeing treasurer, said 
the bill as it now stands, will 
probably ruin the company. 

More immediately, programs 
of experimentation and _ re- 
search are held in abeyance 
and financial reserves for con- 
tingencies tie up funds which 
might otherwise be used in ex- 
pansion or improvement of 
production facilities. Unfortu- 
nately, there is little hope that 
the measure will be passed 
until after Election Day, but 
tendencies are beginning to 
become apparent. 

The amount of monies to be raised 
by the new, bill, while interesting, 
is considered not nearly as import- 
ant for production and financial 
planning as the scope and form the 
new rates will assume. In the hear- 
ings recently held before the com- 
mittee, the whole gamut of possible 
and impossible forms of taxation 
has been presented, leading only to 
perplexity among those who 
attempted to determine from them, 
just what might finally be written 
into the measure. 

However, according to Washing- 
ton tax authorities, the general 
trend of the committee’s considera- 
tions seems to toward some 
lightening of corporate taxes, both 
normal and excess profits; deduc- 
tions for post-war reserves and 
amortization of debts, and radical 
changes in capital gains taxes, open- 
ing the door for future investment 
financing. 

Some redressing of the corporate 
tax measures proposed by the House 
bill seems assured. In fact, Sen. 
George (D. Ga.), chairman of the 
committee, has made a_ definite 
statement to that effect. This atti- 
tude may at least have been swayed 
by the forceful statement made be- 
fore the committee by H. E. Bow- 
man, treasurer of Boeing Airplane 
Company. 

His analysis of the situation was 
considered in Washington an ex- 
position of the feeling throughout 
the industry. His statement follows: 

“I am here to plead to you for the 
life of this company because in our 
opinion this tax bill, if ssed in its 
present form, will probably effectively 
end its e mee. I say this with all 


seriousness. I was urged to come here 
by some of the members of the Truman 


Committee, who visited our plant and 
were able to see what effect this bill 
would have on the war effort—how it 
would in our case effectively stop 
further development which is so essen- 
tial to winning this war. 

“It is ironical that the events which 
lead up to the granting of (the Army- 
Navy ) . . . are the same events 
which will cause the proposed tax bill 
to be so disastrous in effect. Boeing 
suffered heavy losses during the base 
period, largely because of the fact that 
it was developing the Flying Fortress, 
the trans-Atlantic Clipper and the Strat- 
oliner. Thus the company has substan- 
tially no income or invested capital 
credit and the 90% rate applies to an 
excessive amount of its income. 

“Further, the company is the victim 
of the fact that its Flying Fortress was 
regarded so highly by the Air Corps 
that we were not permitted to sell it 
abroad. So far as we are aware, this 
was the only American military air- 
Plane in this category. Furthermore, we 
were requested by high Government 
officials not to sell the design rights of 
one of our largest commercial airplanes 
to a foreign buyer and we refrained 
from doing so even though there was 
not then in existence any law by which 
the sale could have been prevented. 
Thus this company is now being penal- 
ized for having developed outstanding 
airplanes and for having cooperated with 
the Government. 

“Attention is also invited to the fact 
that Congress recently enac a re- 
negotiation statute which directs the 
Secretary of War and Navy to renegoti- 
ate any contract which in their opinion 
will yield an excess profit. I under- 
stand the Services have rather drastic 
ideas on this subject. We have shown 
in a brief submitted to your committee 
that eyen with renegotiation ... 
(which in itself is a form of taxation) 
. . « Boeing would retain under the 
proposed tax bill less than one-half of 
one per cent on the gross volume of 
business done. Any renegotiaiion down- 
ward would, therefore, be extremely 
serious, if not disastrous . . . 

“It is barely possible that some of the 
relief provisions could be construed to 
cover cases such as ours. We are cer- 
tain, hgweyer, that we could not estab- 
lish by evidence any constructive normal 
income basis. It must be remembered 
that we build large airplanes, some of 
which cost appro tely a million dol- 
lars each and which take more than 2 
years to develop. No critera exist upon 
which to establish a constructive base 
earning for such items. It has got to 
be an arbitrary one giving consideration 
to what Boeing has contributed to the 
people of America. Boeing did not de- 
velop one product—it introduced an 
era—the 4-engine era. That era is here 
to stay. Most of the airplane money in 
this war will go for 4-engine airplanes. 
That is true of cargo planes as well as 
battle planes and this is all traceable 
back to Boeing’s pioneering at a time 
when Boejng and a small group of Air 
Corps officers were about the only ones 
who had the vision to see the absolute 
necessity for this type of airplane. 

“Furthermore, it appears that the pro- 
cedure of paying most of the tax and 
then petitioning for the return of a 
Portion will defeat the very purpose of 
the relief provision. Boeing will need 
its money currently if it is to continue 
development work whereas under the 
House bill it will very possibly take 
years to recover it and that can only 
be accomplished at considerable cost not 
only in cash but in executive time. It 
would seem that some simple direct 
method could be found whereby those 
companies which find themselves in the 
same position as does Boeing could pay 
a lesser portion of the tax and only 
have to prove to the board that they 


qualify under that relief provision. The - 


amount of relief should be automatic. 
We have offered a form of relief which 
we believe is equitable. If the method 
suggested does not meet with the com- 
mittee’s favor, haye several alternate 
suggestions which I will be glad to dis- 
cuss with anyone the committee may 
designate. 

“In connection with the award to us 
by the Army-Navy for production effi- 
ciency, we were extremely interested in 
noting an editorial in Colliers Magazine 
of recent issue wherein’ they suggested 
that your committee might well give 


consideration to granting some small tax 


are granted the award for producing ef- 


which a magazine may make but J 
giving consideration to writing they 
; letter calling their attention to the 
fectively and efficiently as this means that most of Boeing’s business is gy 
that these companies are not only doing 5% fixed fee basis. OPA at this 

a 800d job in assisting in the war effort is writing a regulation covering 
but by reason of the fact that they are craft. Many items of necessary cogt 
producing efficiently, they are produc- disallowed. We believe it is appar 
ing at a lower cost. therefore, that after a 5% fixed feg 

“My attention has been called to an reduced by OPA Ceiling Requi 

article which appeared in the latest by disallowed items of cost, by 
edition of Time Magazine about our negotiation and by an 88% overal] 
President. P. G. Johnson, in connection rate, profits will not be ‘whopping’ . 
with the Army-Navy award. In this “We feel sure if the facts are ky 
article Time implied that Boeing would Congress will grant relief for the 
have ‘whopping’ profits. We cannot, of of the war effort, if not for the sake 
course, be responsible for any statement this company.” 


relief as a reward to companies who 





On the Labor Front 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NWLB refused to grant Aluminum Workers of America-CIO wage increase 
$l-a-day, claiming that, according to the “Little Steel” wage formula, wor 
had received increases since Jan. 1941 exceeding the rise in cost of living. 
resentatives of union held a conference in Pittsburgh to protest ruling 
granted authority to their president to call a strike if found necessary. 

BOEING AIRPLANE CO., Wichita, Kan. 

Recommendation made by NLRB trial examiner George Bokat to cease 
couraging membership in UAW-CIO, IAM-AFL, or any other labor orgar 
tion of its employes, and that company reinstate four employes with back 
less net earnings. 

CHRYSLER MOTOR Co. 

After election held in two Georgia plants, NLRB certified UAW-CIO as } 
gaining agent. 

CLEVELAND GRAPHITE BRONZE CoO., Cleveland, O. 

Several thousand workers went out on a “labor holiday” called by Mechanil 
Educational Society of America, an unaffiliated union, to protest against ¢ 
discriminatory discharges. Workers returned after NWLB wired acceptance 
dispute. Union claims issue of wages is not involved. 

DETROIT TOOL & DIE INDUSTRY 
Wage dispute lead to request by three Federal agencies, WPB. NWLB, & 
to both sides to maintain a status quo pending a management-labor confei 
Agencies have recommended an overall wage and employment structure 
adopted for Detroit area. 

DOUGLAS FIR INDUSTRY 
Secretary Perkins certified a wage dispute of 30,000 workers to NWLB. 

FRIGIDAIRE DIV., GMC. 

CIO President Murray wired protest to NWLB to proposal of Chairman D 
that a jurisdictional dispute with AFL be submitted to a board of 
claiming that the board is dominated by AFL unions. 

GENERAL CABLE CO., Bayonne, N. Y. 

Nearly 1000 workers started an outlaw strike for 10c an hour wage ine 
refused by NWLB, and refused to return to work until the Navy took 
A week later, Navy returned plant to private management upon agreement 
employes to remain at work at old rates without further strike acuun. 

GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 

NWLB panel recommendations on the $l-a-day and other demands of UA 
CIO were that a wage increase of 142c an hour be given to bring inc 
since Jan. 1941 to the 15% of the “Little Steel” cost of living formula and 
an hour “to offest in part the average differential of 6.7c an hour between Gi 
and Ford.” Union security, vacations with pay, and night shift bonuses 
also recommended. Board must still pass on recommendations. Walter R 
chief of UAW-CIO (GMC division) complained that the 5c an hour ine 
“does not take proper account of the continually rising living costs .. . 
does it give due consideration to the profits of GMC and the generous & 
increases its executives are collecting.” 

NON-FERROUS METALS 
Workers demands in these fields for wage increases and union shop are to 
considered by NWLB on an industry wide basis, Chairman Davis announce 
Efforts will be made to raise wages sufficiently to keep workers from d 
to other war industries. 

REPUBLIC AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS DIV., Detroit, Mich. 

Case is marked settled by voluntary agreement which includes general 
increase of 5c an hour for hourly employes, no increase for other empl 
and adoption of a procedure for arbitration of grievances. 

REYNOLDS METALS Co. 

CIO workers walked off jobs in a jurisdictional dispute and picketed 11 plant 
in Louisville, Ky., area. Governor of state wired CIO leaders reminding & 
of “no strike” pledge but they replied that no workers would return uniil 
election was agreed upon. NLRB refused to order an election stating that s@ 
factory AFL contract was in force. 

SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO., Waterbury, Conn. 

Company was directed by NLRB to hold election among employes for bargain: 
ing representation. 

SEALED POWER CORP., Muskegon, Mich. : 
UAW-CIO employes wired President Roosevelt urging him to order investige 
tion of situation there. f 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND MANUFACTURING CO. 
NWLB granted a wage increase of 5c an hour to 60,000 workers. Throug 
agreement, 140,000 additional workers at G. E. will gain the same boost. Cas 
was not brought up as result of labor dispute, but as result of request bj 
company for NWLB ruling, setting a precedent for settlement of a company $ 
wage relationship with employes at company’s request. 
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Army Air Forces’ Air Transport 
Command has opened seven regional 
air priorities control offices in var- 
jous parts of the U. S. to expedite 
air shipments inside and outside 
continental U. S. 

The offices are located in Wash- 
ington, New York, Chicago, Miami, 
Kansas City, Seattle and Dayton. 
Additional ones will be announced 
shortly. 

With the exception of the offices 
in Washington and Seattle, regional 
offices may issue priorities, in ac- 
cordance with current directives 
covering passengers and cargo trans- 
portation, only within the contin- 
ental limits of the United States. 

The Seattle office will, in addi- 
tion to handling priorities within 
the continental limits of the United 
States, also administer priority pro- 
cedures covering passengers and 
cargo between the United States 
and Alaska. 

The Washington office is divided 
into the Foreign and Domestic Sec- 
tions. The Domestic Section, in ad- 
dition to handling priorities cover- 
ing transportation within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States, 
will also administer priority pro- 
cedures on passengers and cargo 
destined from points within the 
United States to Mexican and Cen- 
tral and South American points, 
including the West Indies. The 
Foreign Section of the Washington 
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office will be responsible for ad- 
ministering priority procedures 
covering the transportation of pas- 
sengers and cargo to all other for- 
eign points. 

The Regional Air Priorities Con- 
trol Offices which have been es- 
tablished, the addresses and Com- 
manding Officers, are as follows: 


1. Washington, D. C. 
Domestic Office: 
Room 5317, Department of Commerce 
Building, 
— Executive 2460, extension 


1240, 

Captain O. C. Enge, Commanding 
Officer, 

Hours of Operation: 24 hours daily. 

Regional Territory: District of Co- 
lumbia, Maryland, Delaware, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina. 

Foreign Office: 

Room 2926, Army Air Forces Annex 
No. 1, Gravelly Point. 

Telephone: Republic 6700, extensions 
73002, 71326. 6557, and 6581. 

Officer in Charge: Captain Arch 
Werner. 

Hours of Operation: 8:30 a.m.-6 p.m. 

2. New York 

Administration Building, 

LaGuardia Field. 

Telephone. Havemeyer 4-1230. 


Commanding Officer: Major M. P. 
Bickley. 
Hours of Operation: 24 hours daily. 


Regional Territory: States of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, and that portion of New York 
east of and including the counties 
of Oswego, Onondaga, Cortland, 
and Broome; the state of New 
omy and + counties of Ches- 

, aware, Montgomery, Bucks, 
and Philadelphig, in Pennsylvania. 
3. Chicago 

Room 204, Admini 

Muntcine’ P ~— aramnee Building, 

Telephone: Portsmouth 5220. 

Acting Commanding Officer: Captain 

a G. MacDonald. 

peration: .m.- - 

alee (CWT). 8 a.m.-12 mid 
onal Territory: The states of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Min- 
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nesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, and that 
Portion of the state of Illinois 
north of and including the fol- 
lowing counties: Hancock, Schuy- 
ler, Cass, Menard, Logan, DeWitt, 
Piatt, Champaign, and Vermillion: 
and that portion of the state of 
Indiana north of and including 
the counties of: Vermillion, Foun- 
tain, Montgomery, Boone, Hamil- 


ton, Madison, Delaware, and 
Randolph. 
4. Miami 


Room 1803, Congress Building. 

Telephone: 9-3411. 

Commanding Officer: Captain E. M. 
Henning. 

Hours of Operation: 
(EWT). 

Regional Territory: States of South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 

5. Kansas City 

Room 207. Administration Building, 

Municipal Airport. 

Telephone: Norclay 3666. 

Hours of Operation: 8 a.m.-6 p.m. 

Commanding Officer: Captain J. W. 
Letzkus. 

Regional Territory: States of Kansas, 
Nebraska, Missouri, and that por- 
tion of the state of Illinois south 
of and including the counties of 


8 a.m.-6 p.m. 


Adams, Brown, Morgan, Sanga- 
mon, Macon, Moultrie, Douglass, 
and Edgar. 
6. Seattle 
Room 529, Dexter Horton Building. 
Telephone: Elliott 8207. 


Hours of Operation: 8 a.m.-6 p.m. 

Acting Commanding Officer: Captain 
J. C. Stewart. 

Regional Territory: States of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, and Mon- 
tana. 


7. Dayton 

Room 202, Talbott Building. 

Telephone: Hemlock 6755. 

Hours of Operation: 8 a.m.-6 p.m. 

Commanding Officer: Captain Tom 
Lemly. 

Regional Territory: States of Ken- 
tucky: that portion of the state 
of Indiana south of and including 
the counties of Vigo. Parke, Put- 
nam, Hendricks, Marion, Han- 
cock, Henry, Wayne; and that 
portion of the state of Ohio south 
of and including the counties of 


Darke, Shelby, Logan, Union, 
Delaware, Knox, Holmes, Tus- 
carawas, Carroll, and Jefferson. 


Pending Bills Would 
Aid All CAP Pilots 


Bills are pending in both branches 
of Congress which would provide 
benefits for injury, disability, death 
or enemy detention to Civil Air 
Patrol pilots while on duty. The 
general intent of the bill is to aid 
all those injured or killed in per- 
forming civilian defense work, and 
CAP is specifically mentioned. 

Sponsored by the administration, 
the Senate bill is S-2620, introduced 
by Senator Pepper of Florida, and 
is now in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. In the House, Rep. Celler, 
New York Democrat, introduced a 
companion bill which is pending in 
the House Banking and Currency 
Committee. It is expected that 
action may be forthcoming when 
Congress resumes activity in Sep- 
tember. The benefits are retroactive 
according to the wording of the 
bills as they stand at present. 

Passage of the bills would solve 
many problems in CAP, such as in- 
surance. At present the CAP pilots 
are flying voluntarily without any 
Federal protection, and with only 
that insurance which has been pro- 
vided for by private means. 














Three Inventions 
Hold Key to Air 
Supremacy, Claim 
From an aeronautical de- 
velopment standpoint, the 
balance of air power among 
the warring nations is con- 
sidered more or less equal. 
However, drastic upsets could 
come from any one of three 
engineering accomplishments, 
in the opinion of Dr. Jerome 
C. Hunsaker, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 
They are (1) a successful 
gas turbine for airplanes, 
(2) a practical rocket plane, 
and (3) development of an 
airplane wing structure that 
would prevent the air from 
becoming turbulent as _ it 
flows over the wing surface. 











WPB Steps Up Its 
Priority Ratings 
for Airline Parts 


Airline repair and maintenance 
equipment, previously obtained un- 
der an A-l-j priority rating, has 
been raised to an A-l-a rating by 
recent WPB order. Explanation 
given with release of the order 
was that placing military cargo 
planes on the AA-1 level neces- 
sitated putting replacement parts 
under a higher rating. Text of the 
WPB order follows: 

(a) It is hereby ordered that Prefer- 
ence Rating Order No. P-47, and all 
serial numbered copies thereof hereto- 
fore issued, are hereby amended as fol- 


lows: 

Paragraph (b) thereof is hereby 
amended by raising the preference rat- 
ing therein assigned to A-1-a. 

(b) Said higher preference rating may 
be applied or extended to deliveries of 
Material entering into the maintenance 
and repair of Aircraft and Equipment, 
as defined in said Order, pursuant to 
purchase orders hereafter placed, in 
accordance with the provisions of Pri- 
orities Regulation No. 3, as amended 
from time to time. 

(c) The said higher rating may be 
applied or extended to deliveries of such 
Material pursuant to purchase orders 
heretofore placed, to which the former 
rating was applied, in either of the fol- 
lowing ways: 

(1) By notifying the Supplier of such 
Material, in writing, that the prevoiusly 
assigned rating has been amended, and 
by furnishing such Supplier with dupli- 
cate purchase orders carrying the en- 
dorsement at the higher rating hereby 
assigned; or 

(2) By advising the Supplier of the 
change in rating, by letter, listing the 
purchase orders on which the rating is 
to be changed, giving the numbers of the 
original purchase orders, the original 
rating and the new rating, and in- 
structing the Supplier to file such letter 
with the original purchase order. Each 
air carrier and supplier must preserve 
a copy of each such letter with the 
file copies of its purchase orders. 


Brazilian Arrives 


Vice Admiral Alvaro Rodriques de 
Vasconcellos, senior Brazilian naval rep- 
resentative on the Joint Brazil-United 
States Defense Commission, arrived in 
Washington Aug. 18, accompanied by 
his wife and Col. Vasco Alves Secco and 
Mrs. Secco. Col. Secco will represent 
the Brazilian Air Force on the Commis- 
sion, and is assistant chief of staff of 
the Brazilian Air Staff and former in- 
structor in air tactics. 


A rmy Reorganizes 
Public Relations; 
Ennis Unit Victim 


Reporting “an excessive develop- 
ment of public relations activities” 
in the War Department, Secretary 
of War Stimson Aug. 17 announced 
reorganization to be completed by 
Oct. 1 which will result in dissolu- 
tion of Col. Arthur I. Ennis’ Army 
Air Forces Headquarters Public Re- 
lations Division. 

Under the proposed 
although changes are being 
daily, Col. Ennis and chief 
would be brought into the main 
Bureau of Public Relations and 
many of the present staff would 
be transferred to other posts. It is 
understood personnel will be re- 
duced drastically, the new policy 
being to depend on a few experts 
who will pass or reject submitted 
material more expeditiously than 
has been possible in the past where 
one proposed magazine article, for 
instance, was compelled to go 
through the hands of as many as 
eight or ten officers in as many 
Army sections. These few officers 
would act on each case without 
sending material out of the Bureau. 
Maj. Gen. Alexander Surles is 
expected to remain, at least for a 
short time, as Army public relations 
director. 


“The director will organize 
his bureau to provide for 
adequate representation . . . of the 
Army Ground Forces, the Army Air 
Forces, and Services of Supply,” 
Stimson said. “All public relations 
activities that involve the use of 
such national and regional media 
as the press, radio networks, motion 
pictures, and magazines, will be 
cleared through the Bureau. 
Public relations offices in the field 
are authorized to clear public rela- 
tions activities under prescribed 
rules. 


plan, 
made 
aides 


“In lieu of the public relations 
offices now operating at the head- 
quarters of the Army Ground 
Forces, Army Air Forces, and Serv- 
ices of Supply, an Office of Technical 
Information with a personnel 
strength of not to exceed four 
officers and eight enlisted men or 
civilians will be established at each 
of these headquarters. 


“Training centers, replacement 
training centers, schools, and mis- 
cellaneous installations whose 
strength exceeds 5000 men will 
operate their public relations 
activities so that the services of not 
more than two officers and two 
civilians or enlisted men will be 
required.” Smaller _ installations 
must not use more than one officer 
and one other man. 


There has been wide criticism 
among Washington press represen- 
tatives of officious minor officers in 
some government press offices. Col. 
Ennis’ staff, however, has never 
been the subject of any of these 
complaints, and his officers have 
maintained friendliest relations with 


the press. 
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Selective Service Instructs Local Boards 
On Aircraft Industry Labor Deferments 


S ELECTIVE Service headquar- 
ters has sent to all state direc- 
tors and local boards the following 
directive covering deferment of es- 
sential workers in the aircraft in- 
dustry. The policy and list of spe- 
cific jobs is basically similar to a 
plan outlined last May by a group 
of industry committees working in 
cooperation with Selective Service. 
The long delay in putting the de- 
ferment policy into operation re- 
sulted largely from interference by 
the War Manpower Commission. 

Text of the official Selective Ser- 
vice order to local boards is as fol- 
lows: 
OCCUPATIONAL BULLETIN NO. 14 

1. The War Manpower Commission has 
certified that the production of aircraft 
and parts is an activity necessary to war 
production. 

2. This bulletin covers the following 
essential activities as listed in the 
quencnent to Local Board Release No. 


(a) Production of aircraft and parts: 
The production, maintenance and re- 
Pair of aircraft gliders, parachutes, 
dirigibles, balloons, aircraft engines, 
parts, pontoons, propellers and simi- 
lar products. 


3. The following list of occupations in 
the aircraft production activity are oc- 
cupations requiring a reasonable degree 
of training, qualification, or skill to per- 
form the duties involved. It is the pur- 
Pose of this list to set forth the im- 
portant occupations in the aircraft pro- 
duction activity which must be filled 
by persons capable of performing the 
duties involved, in order that the ac- 
tivity may maintain efficient produc- 
tion. This list is confined to those oc- 
cupations which require six months or 
more of training and preparation. Wide 
variation in |training, qualification, or 
skill within the occupations listed, as 
indicated by the symbol letters A. B, 
and C, may be determined in accord- 
ance with ‘the notation immediately 
following the attached list of occupa- 
tions. 

4. In classifying registrants employed 
in these activities, consideration should 
be given to the following: 

(a) The training, qualification, or 
skill required for the proper discharge 
S the duties involved in his occupa- 

on; 

(b) The training, qualification, or 
skill of the registrant to engage in his 
occupation; and 

(c) The availability of persons with 
his qualifications or skill, or who can 
be trained to his qualification, to re- 
Place the registrant and the time in 
which such replacement can be made. 
The order lists the following critical 
occupations in aircraft production: 

Accountant 
Anodizer (A) 
Assembler (A,B,C) 

Detail, Electrical, Final, General, Ma- 

me Shop, Precision, Sheet Metal, 

Tubular Fuselage, and Wood 
Bench Mechanic (A,B,C) 

Bending Machine Operator (A,B) 
Blacksmith (A,B) 

Boring Machine Operator (A,B,C*) 
Boring Mill Operator (A,B,C*) 
Brake Operator (A,B) 

Brazer (A,B) 

Buffer & Polisher (A,B) 

Cabinet Maker (A,B) 

Carburetor Man (A,B) 

Carpenter (A,B) 

a. 

ontrol Tower Operator (Airport) (A,B 
Coppersmith (A,B*) —* ; 
Coremaker (A,B) 

Coverer (Fabric) (A) 

Crane Operator (A) 

(Machine, Tool, or Manufac- 
tured Products) 

Die Caster (A,B) 

Die Finisher (A,B) 

Die Sinker (A,B,C) 

Dispatcher (A,B) 

Draftsman (A,B,C) 

Draw Press Operator (A) 

Drawbench Operator (A,B) 

Drill Press Operator (A,B) 

Drop Hammer Operator (A,B,C) 


Electrician (A,B,C) 

Engine Lathe Operator (A.B,C*) 
Engineer (Professional and Technical) 
Fstimator (A,B) 


Executive (Administrative, Engineering 
and Factory) 
Experimental Mechanic (A,B) 


Field Service Man (A,B) 
Fireman (Plant Protection) (A) 
Fireman (Powerhouse) (A,B*) 


Flanging Machine Operator (A,B) 
Flight Mechanic (A,B) 
Follow-Up Man (A,B.) 

Form Blockmaker (A,B) 
Forming Press Operator (A,B) 


Furnace Tender (A,B) 

Gear Hobber or Cutter (A,B,C) 

Glass Blower (Experimental) 

Grinder (A,B,C) 

Hammer Driver (Forge) (A,B) 

Hammer Helper (Forge) (A) 

Hammersmith (Heavy Forge) 

Heat Treater A,B, and for Steel only 

(C*) 

Heater Heavy Forge (A,B,C*) 

Honing Machine Operator (A,B) 

Hydraulic Press Operator (A,B) 

Inspector, Airship 

Inspector and Tester (A,B,C) 
Assembly Detail, Experimental, Final 
Assembly, General Assembly, Ma- 
chined Parts, Outside Production, Pre- 
cision (Assembly), Receiving, Salvage, 
Service and Flight, Shipping, Tooling, 
Tubing, Welding, and Wood 

Installer (A,B,C*) 

Instrument Man 

Jewel Bearing Maker (A) 

Jig Borer (A,B 

Jig Builder (A,B,C) 

Job Analyst 

Joiner (A) 


Laboratory Technician (A,B) 
Layout Man (A,B) 
Loftsman (A,B,C*) 
Machinist (A,B,C) 
Material Control Man (A,B) 


Material & Equipment Procurer 
Mechanic, Aircraft Engine (A,B,C*) 
Mechanic, Airship 

Mechanic, Automotive (A) 
Mechanic, Maintenance (A,B,C*) 
Metal Fitter (A,B,C*) 

Metal Melter (A,B) 

Meatilurgist 

Methods Man (A,B) 

Mica Processor (A) 

Milling Machine Operator (A,B,C*) 
Millman (Wood) (A,B,C*) 
Millwright (A,B) 

Model Maker (A,B) 

| (A,B,C*) 


urse 
Operation Sheet Writer (A,B) 
Optical Worker (A,B) 
Painter, Aircraft (A,B) 
Pattern Maker (A,B,C) 
Personnel Technician 
Photo-Template Maker (A,B) 
Physician 
Pilot 
Pipefitter (A,B) 
Planer Operator (A,B) 
Plant Protection Officer (A) 
Plastic Fabricator (A,B) 
Plater (A.B) 


Plumber (A,B) 

Power Hammer Operator (A,B) 
Production Control Man (A,B,C) 
Production Planner (A,B,C) 
Profiling Machine Operator (A,B) 
Propeller Blademaker (A,B,C) 
Punch Press Operator (A,B*) 
Radial-Drill-Press Operator (A,B,C*) 
Radiator Mechanic (A,B) 

Radio Technician (A,B) 
Radiographer (A,B) 

Repairman, Balloon-Envelope 
Rigger (A,B) 

Rigger, Balloon 

Riveter (A,B*) 

Roll Former (A,B) 

Router Operator (A) 

Safety Engineer 

Screw Machine Operator (A,B) 
Service Mechanic (A,B,C) 
Set-Up Man (A,B) 

Shaper Operator (A,B) 

Shear Operator (A,B) 

Sheet Metal Worker (A,B,C*) 
Shipping Checker (A) , 

Slotter Operator (A,B) 


Small Tool Repairman (A,B) 
Ss the Operator 
Spinner (Metal) (A,B,C) 
Splicer (Cable & Rope) (A,B) 


Spot Welder (A,B) 
Stationary Engineer 
Statistician 
Storekeeper (A,B) 
Straightener (A,B) 
Stretching Machine Operator (A,B) 
Supervisor (Including Foreman & Lead- 
man) (A,B,C) 
Swaging Machine Operator (A) 
Tabulating Machine (Set-Up Man) (A,B) 
Technical Clerk (Senior) (A) 
Technical Clerk (Intermediate) (B) 
Technical Compiler (A,B) 
Technical Computer (A,B) 
Technical Illustrator (A,B) 
Template Maker (A,B,C) 
Time Study Man (A,B) 
t and Die Maker (A,B,C) 
Tool Keeper (A) 
Tool Planner (A.B) 
training Instructor 
Tube Bender (A,B) 
Turret Lathe Operator 
Upholsterer (A,B) 
Watch and Chronometer Repairman 
Weider (Arc, Gas, Hydrogen) (A,B,C*) 

NOTE: In many of the occupations 
listed above hep are wide variations 
of training, qualification or skill. In the 
aircraft production activity these varia- 
tions are indicated by the symbol letters 
A, B, C and D. With respect to each 
occupation the symbols indicate as fol- 
lows: 

A. Highest degree of skill in work of a 
complicated and intricate nature, re- 
quiring the least amount of supervision 
and direction. 

B. Intermediate degree of skill in 
work of less complicated and intricate 
nature, requiring more supervision and 
direction. 

C. Lower degree of skill in work of 
more simple nature, requiring greater 
supervision and direction. 

D. Least degree of skill 


(A,B,C) 


in work of 











AAF Overhaul: Single-engine, 


Official 


Proto, Army Air Forces 


twin-engine and four-engine Air 
Forces planes can be seen being overhauled by the repair crews in 
this unusual picture. 
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most simple routine and repetitive 
ture, requiring greatest amount of 
vision and direction. . 
None of the lowest grade “D” are 

cluded in the above list since, gene 
the training, qualification, or 
that grade does not warrant occupati 
classification. In one section of 
country (particularly on _ the 

Coast), the lowest grade assigned tg 
occupation is “D’’. In other i 
the lowest grade assigned to the 
occupation is “C”. In the occupat 
list above, the lowest grade in 
cases is indicated by a symbol 
followed by an asterisk(*). The ke 
grade so marked does not apply in 
sections of the country where the 
craft production activity does not 
a still lower grade for that occupa 
















Army-Navy Defi 
Their Labor Poli 
For Govt. Plants 


An Army and Navy labor polig 
for Government-owned, privately. 
operated plants, evolved in ob 
laboration with representatives @ 
organized labor, has been mf 
nounced by the two agencies. 

A statement describes the em 
ployment of commereial contractor 
to operate Government-ownd 
plants as in line with a policy 
“fully to utilize the labor and man 
agement resources of the nation ani 
to minimize encroachment upon th 
country’s industrial structure. 

“These plants embody a new 
unique tripartite relationship among 
Government, labor and manage 
ment,” the statement said. “Recog 
nizing these facts and desiring § 
preserve the greatest freedom 
organization and collective bargaine 
ing by the employes which is com 
patible with the necessary discharge 
by the War and Navy Department 
of their responsibility for maximum 
production and the safe and efficient 
operation of these plants . . . labor} 
policies have been established t 
which AFL and CIO have agreed 
after assisting in their preparation.” 

The policies guarantee agains 
discrimination, provide for orderly 
selection of a bargaining agent after 
a majority of the estimated numbet 
of employes in any appropriate unit 
have been hired, set up procedures 
in establishing wage scales, handling 
grievances, protecting plants against 
sabotage and guaranteeing the 
rights of discharged employes. 

























Now a Nursery! 


Douglas Aircraft Co., San- 
ta Monica, Calif. has an- 
nounced plans to install a 
nursery in an effort to at- 
tract mothers of young chil- 
dren to factory jobs. A. M. 
Rochlen, director of public 
relations, said 70% of the 
new employes are women 
“and we need even more. 
The nursery would care for 
200 to 500 children and would 
be located in a_ residential 
district three miles from the 
plant. Charge to the work- | | 
ing mother will be less than 
a dollar a day. A child psy- 


chologist, dietician and nurses 
will be employed. r 




























e+e THROUGH THE NOSE of a new, 
brilliantly engineered propeller 


Ona dozen fronts, many of the Army's 
fastest fighter planes are charging into 
action behind a propeller that packs a 
gun in its nose—a propeller called 
AEROPROP that brings to both pilot 
and plane new speed, power and safety. 

Built into the Aeroprop are en- 
gineering triumphs undreamed of 
scarcely a year ago. Hollow, rib- 
reinforced steel blades make the 
Aeroprop LIGHT, thus delivering 
maximum horsepower per pound. At 
the same time, the Aeroprop blade is 
amazingly STRONG because it is made 
of rugged steel, five times stronger and 
many times more plentiful than alumi- 
num. SIMPLIFIED unit-construction 
and fewer parts provide completely 
automatic pitch control under all flight 
conditions with the power for pitch 


changes self-contained in the Cempact 
propeller assembly itself. 

What does this mean to the United 
Nations and to the pilots who daily 
fling their planes at enemy targets? 
It means that their striking strength, 
their safety, and their chances of 
success are all improved by a propeller 
engineered to make the most of the 
engine’s power and the plane’s design. 

: 7 7 

Merely months ago all this was just 
a designer's dream. Today, it is a hard, 
fighting reality, thanks to the teamwork 
between propeller engineers, production 
soldiers and technicians of the United 
States Government. The Aeroprop’s brief 
but brilliant history from plans to planes 
is proof of what happens when a democ- 
racy rolls up its sleeves. 


AEROPRODUCTS 


DIVISION 


KEN GEWERAL MOTORS 


ARMS FOR 
VICTORY 


CORPORATION 





™ LIGHT... to deliver maximum 


horsepower and maximum fight- 
power per pound. 
STRONG... for safety and for 


long fighting service. 


SIMPLIFIED. . . unit-construction 
for dependability, plus automatic 
control for improved performance. 











BUNUN 


REG U.S. PAT OFF 


RIDES WITH THE 


INGED Commandos” —a dra- 

matic name for a dramatic branch 
of the service! These knights of the air will 
eventually ride their glider steeds into the 
enemy's capi And many will first see 
Berlin and Tokyo through their glider 
windows of transparent Aero-Quality 
Lumarith. ... This super-tough, shatter- 
proof plastic is giving glider cockpit en- 


closures and portholes military stamina. 
Its impact strength, at all temperatures, 
is outstanding among plastics. 

Aero-Quality Lumarith, resists crazing. 
It is unaffected by gasoline, and imper- 
vious to water. It has excellent weathering 
qualities. It speeds production because it 
is easy to form; simple curves can be 
formed without heating. 


Celanese Celluloid Corporation, 180 Madison Ave., New York C ity, a Division of Celanese 
Corporation of America Sole Producer of Celluloid* (ce Baleso nitrate plastics, film base and dopes) 
. - Lumarith* (cellulose acetate plastics, film base, insulating, laminating and transparent packaging 


material and dopes) . 


- Lumarith* E. C., (ethyl cellulose molding materials) . 


*Trademarks Reg. 


U.S. Pat. Off. Beaneh Offices: Dayton, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Washington, D. C., Leominster, Montreal, Toronto. 


Qualifications for 
Glider Pilot Training 


Men between the ages of 18 to 35 
inclusive, holding a currently effec- 
tive C. A. A. Airman’s Certificate, 
private grade, or higher 

2. Or, holding aC. A. A. Airman’s Cer- 
tificate, private grade or higher, that 
has lapsed since January 1, 1941. 

3. Or, a certified statement showing 
completion of 200 or more glider 
flights. 

. Or, if you are a former aviation 
cadet or aviation student, who has 
completed at least 50 hours of total 
flying time, either dual or solo, at 
any Army, Navy, or other service 
flying school. 


Get in touch with your nearest 


recruiting office 


CELANESE 
CELLULOID 
CORPORATION 
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TRESSING the importance 

of a “reasonable profit” to 
war industries, a joint state- 
be ment issued in Washington 
Aug. 19 set forth latest policies 
and procedures of the three 
price adjustment boards which 
have been operating for several 
months in the War and Navy 
Departments and the Maritime 


Commission. 

Scores of companies making war 
materials and equipment so far 
have voluntarily renegotiated exist- 
ing contracts, in accordance with 
these policies. Government officials 
emphasize that in the vast majority 
of these cases, it was the individual 
firms which initiated scaling-down 
of contract prices due to sweeping 
economies made possible by mass 
production or as the result of op- 
erating in new fields at lower costs 
than had been anticipated. 

The text of the statement, re- 
leased by the Office of War Infor- 
mation, follows: 

“The Army, Navy and Maritime Com- 
mission have separate Price Adjustment 
Boards functioning in Washington. 
These Boards work together in assigning 
war contracting companies to that 
agency for which the company does 
most of its war work. The assigned 
company renegotiates before only one 
(= Adjustment unit, and settlements 

thus reached will be made on behalf 

of all agencies concerned. 


“The fundamental policies governing 
the renegotiation of contracts are: (1) 
Excessive and umreasonable profits 
should be eliminated or recaptured; (2) 
Reasonable profits should be allowed to 
encourage an uninterrupted, efficient and 
maximum production of war goods on a 
low-cost basis. 


“However, no fixed, arbitrary formula 
for determining a reasonable profit is 
contemplated. The situation of no two 
companies is exactly alike. Due con- 
sideration is given, among other things, 
to relative efficiency (quality of pro- 
duction, rate of delivery or turnover, in- 
ventive contribution, economy in usage 
of materials, efficiency in lowering 
costs), risks (such as increases in labor 
and material costs, inexperience with 
new types of production, complexity of 
manufacturing technique, and delays 
attributable to unavailability of ma- 
terials), financial record of the com- 
pany, extent of conversion to war pur- 
Poses, performance in the war effort, 
ete. 


| “A company’s overall profit before 
taxes on its war business and not the 
renegotiation of individual contracts pro- 
vides the primary approach for arriving 
at voluntary agreements in a spirit of 
cooperation. The agreement to accept 
a lowered operating profit may then be 
translated into the underlying contracts. 
Profits are to be computed before Fed- 
eral taxes, since it is not the function 
of the Price Adjustment Boards to vary 
Profit margins so as to shift or circum- 
vent the tax burdens imposed by Con- 
gress. The agreements on reduced 
Profits usually cover fiscal periods, and 
So require estimates on the unfulfilled 
portions of the contracts. However, it 
is the policy to allow original agree- 
ps to stand unless the actual figures 





= 


with respect to such factors as cost, 
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volume of production, or nature of 
product prove to be materially at vari- 
ance with the estimates upon which the 
settlements are based. In the final re- 
view, if it is shown that increased 
profits have resulted from extra effort 
by the contractor to reduce costs or in- 
crease production, consideration will be 
given to this factor. 

“The Navy and Maritime Boards 
handle all their cases in Washington. 
The Army Board, however, is decen- 
tralizing its operations as much as pos- 
sible. Price Adjustment Sections will 
function in the field procurement offices. 
as well as in Washington, in behalf of 
the Supply Services and the Materiel 
Command of the Army Air Forces. This 
should relieve much congestion and ob- 
viate the need for many company execu- 
tives to travel to Washington for re- 
negotiations. 

“This decentralization leaves the War 
Dept. Board, which is responsible to 
the Under-Secretary of War, concerned 
primarily with governing policy and 
procedure of its underlying Price Ad- 
justment Sections, whose recommenda- 
tions and findings it will review. It 
will assign companies for renegotiation 
proceedings. 

“The War Dept. Board will conduct re- 
negotiation with any company when- 
ever, because of the size of the com- 
pany, the dollar volume of the contracts 
involved, the number of contracting ser- 
vices interested, new questions presented 
or for any other reason it appears that 
renegotiation by the Price Adjustment 
Sections of the Supply Services or the 
Materiel Command of the Air Forces is 
impracticable. 


“The work of these Price Adjustment 
Boards, in treating the overall problem, 
will not obviate the duty of the con- 
tracting officers (unrelated to the 
Boards) to continue to survey the speci- 
fic contracts in their care. The Boards 
desire to encourage contractors to ad- 
just prices for future deliveries under 
individual contracts, wherever there 
would otherwise result an excessive 
overall profit margin for the company. 
This may avoid the need of further 
overall readjustments by the Price Ad- 
justment unit. 

“The renegotiation program has been 
necessitated, not by any desire of Amer- 
ican industry to reap undue profits out 
of the war, but by the lack of fore- 
knowledge, when contracts were let, of 
what the costs of a new war product 
would be under conditions as they pre- 
vail today. The program is, there- 
fore, a tribute to the ability of Ameri- 
can industry to reduce unit cost to un- 
foreseen levels through mass produc- 
‘ion, production efficiency and progres- 
sive technology.” 





Patriots (?) 


A labor story which hit the 
front page of a New York news- 
paper Aug. 15 told of 100 men 
in one of the Paterson, N. J. 
plants of the Wright Aeronautical 
Corp. who stopped work for 15 
minutes because cartons of milk 
usually delivered to a vending 
machine by women employes did 
not arrive on time. Finally when 
the milk arrived, the men went 
back to work—"“building airplane 
motors to defeat the Axis”, the 
paper added in somewhat sarcas- 
tic vein. 
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Issue Statement on Latest Policy 





Focke-Wulf 190 
Hits 375 MPH 


Germany’s new type Focke-Wulf 
190 fighter plane has a top speed 
of 375 miles an hour and a cruising 
speed of 326, it has been revealed 
after exhaustive tests with one of 
the planes captured in England. 

“It is a sound job of its type, but 
it has certain limitations,” a lead- 
ing British test pilot who flew the 
ship said. “It is what I would call 
a good defensive fighter. It was not 
built for offensive use in the sort 
of sweeps we now are conducting 
over Northern France.” 

The plane’s best climbing rate 
was found to be 3,280 feet a minute 
at 17,500 feet. It is 29 feet, 4 inches 
long with a wing-spread of 34 
feet, 5 inches. It is described as 
highly maneuverable and it gives 
the pilot a wide range of vision. 

The fourteen-cylinder radial 
BMW-801 engine installed in the 
Focke-Wulf 190 develops about 
1,600 h.p. and is viewed by the U. S. 
aviation industry with keen interest 
because the installation of this mo- 
tor in the Focke-Wulf 190 indicates 
the Germans have changed over to 
air-cooled radial engines for their 
high-powered aircraft. 


C.A.R. 


The following amendments to the 
Civil Air Regulations have been ap- 
proved by CAB: 

Amendment 04-15; Effective Jan. 1, 
1943, paragraph (h) is added to 04.530: 
“A means for providing, without con- 
tinuous manual operation, vision through 
the windshield adequate for executing 
take-offs and landings in rain.” 

Amendment 21.8: Effective Aug. 7, 
Part 21.400 is amended by striking the 
words “6-month period immediately pre- 
ceding such flight’’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “preceding six calen- 
dar months.” This is the section on 
physical examinations. 





Bomber Leader: Brig. Gen. 
Ira C, Eaker, Commanding Gen- 
eral of the bomber command 
which conducted the first U. S. 
Flying Fortress attack on Rouen, 
Occupied France, Aug. |7, open- 
ing the U. S. air offensive against 
the Axis in Europe. Photo taken 
when Gen. Eaker was still a 
Colonel. He was awarded the 
Silver Star Aug. 23. 





State Dept. Expands 
Aviation Division 
Anticipating the many interna- 
tional aviation problems to arise in 
the post-war world, Thomas Burke, 
chief of the Division of Interna- 
tional Communications of the U. S. 
Department of State, is expanding 
his division for research and study. 
Additional funds have been made 
available for the expansion. 
Mr. Burke has appointed George 


Roper, formerly with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and now in 
Caracas, Venezuela, on a_ special 


economic survey for the govern- 
ment, and Miss H. Alberta Col- 
claser as assistant to the legal ad- 
viser of the State Dept. She is a 
flyer. Other appointments will be 
made later. 








Official Photos, Army Air Forces 


15-Place Glider: These are the 


first pictures of the Waco 15-place 
troop-carrying glider, CG-4A, now in 
quantity production for the Air Forces. 
Photo on left shows interior. Note width 
of the ship and clearance above occu- 
pant's heads. The civilian at right is a 
Waco representative. The CG-4A, car- 
ries 15 fully equipped men including 
pilot and co-pilot. It has a span of 
83 ft. 8 in., length is 48 ft. 3 in. and 
weight is slightly over 3,000 Ibs. 
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Court Enjoins 


CAR Violator 


Writing “finis” to a long list of 
violations made by Andrew D. 
Drumm, Jr., Fallon, Nev., the Fed- 
eral Government stepped in to halt 
actions of the pilot, the Civil Aero- 
mautics Administration announced 
recently. 

Results of Drumm’s stormy career 
as a pilot: The U. S. District Court, 
Reno, Nev., has enjoined him from 
flying his private plane (a two 
place Luscombe). Suit has been 
started against him to recover $11,- 
000 in fines assessed for recent Civil 
Air Regulations violations. 

Responsible for bringing Drumm 
to time are three CAA Aeronautical 
Inspectors: John S. Fouche, R. E 
Dake and D. E. Erwin. 

Drumm was persistent in his vio- 
lations of the Civil Air Regulations 
and numerous times during his bat- 
tles with airport and CAA officials 
publicly proclaimed he had been fly- 
ing without a license, without proper 
plane credentials for the past 25 
years, and had conformed to none 
of the recent private flying war 
time restrictions, CAA said. 

Latest of a series of tiffs began 
Feb. 11 when Drumm landed at the 
Bishop, Calif., airport, didn’t taxi 
into the hangar to report, refused 
to show license, defied the guard 
placed before his plane because of 
the violations and defied CAA au- 
thority saying he regarded the Civil 
Air Regulations as just so much 
paper. Released, Drumm on Feb. 
15 landed in the same field and re- 
peated he had flown the country 
for 25 years and CAA should know 
better than to try to stop him. Later 
when CAA Inspector Erwin had put 
a suspension tag on Drumm’s plane 
at Independence, Calif. Drumm 
came to the field, tore off the tag 
and took off without filing a flight 





First All-W/oman*Maintenance Crew: 


At Ellington Field, 
Tex., the Army Air Forces’ first all-woman maintenance crew helps to 


keep ‘em flying. Crew chief is 22-year-old Mrs. Babs McNiel, shown 

at right. ther crew members are, left to right, Janetta Jenkins, 

Bruce McVoy, Maxine Glover and Rose Brashear. Their schedule calls 

for eight hours work a day, six days a week, plus six hours a week in 
the aviation mechanics school at the field. 





plan and without obtaining clear- 
ance. 

His violations included: No valid 
pilot certificate, no airworthiness 
certificate displayed in the plane, no 
operations record in the plane, no 
identification card, failure to file a 
flight plan and failure to obtain 
clearance. 





Defines ‘Sortie’ 


The British Information Ser- 
vices is endeavoring to clarify 
the word “Sortie’’ as one of the 
operations of U. S. fighter squad- 
rons over European territory. 
Some newspaper correspondents 
have confused a “‘sortie’’ with a 
“raid” or a “sweep”. A _ sortie 
is a technical term that is strictly 
used as a statistical measure to 
denote a single operational] flight 
by one aircraft, the BIS said. 
“Twelve different planes making 
12 individual operational flights, 


July Accidents 


Non-air carrier fatal accidents in 
July totaled 12, compared with 36 
in July, 1941, according to CAB. 








Training Record: 


trollable-pitch propeller. 


22 


Student pilots at Craig Field, Alabama, an 
Air Forces Advanced Flying School, have completed 23,000,000 miles 
of flying without a mishap in North American Aviation AT-6A combat 
trainers, one of which is shown above, NAA, Inc., has announced. The 
distance is equivalent to about 1,179 trips around the world at the 
equator. The AT-6A is basically the same type trainer as the Navy 
SNJ-4 and the R.A.F. Harvard, and is built at the NAA Texas plant. 
It's a 2-seat monoplane, powered by a 550 hp Pratt & Whitney radial 
air-cooled engine and equipped with a two-blade, two-position con- 
he latest type trainers recently sold to 
Mexico and seven South American countries are equipped with ma- 
chine guns and bomb racks. 


or 12 planes fiying together in 
one combined operation, have 
equally made 12 sorties. Or, a 
1,000-plane night bombing raid 
represents 1,000 sorties.” 














tory 


Argentina Launches 
CAA Training Pla 


The Government of Argentina } 
sponsored a semi-official organig 
tion composed of civil flying q 
and other aviation groups to dey 


private flying. The governmem 
will bear half the flying cost be 

on actual hours flown and will paw 
salaries of instructors. The clue 


are to pay for the mainten ince anf 
repair of their planes. 

A national aeronautics school was 
established in June, to give ground 
instruction courses and flying les. 
sons. Experience gained at CAA 
training centers in the U. S. is being 
used for a standardized instructor 
training course. The Argentine 
Weather Bureau is organizing g 
service of upper air weather obser. 
vations, using Army Aijir Corps 
planes and pilots. 


44. Fairchilds Fly 
9,000 Miles to Brazil 


Completion of the largest fly- 
away delivery of airplanes yet made |) 





ee 

























to South America from the U. § 
was recently announced by Col 
Armando Araigboia, Brazilian Air 


Attache. Flying in six groups from 
the Fairchild factory in Maryland 
58 pilots and mechanics of the 
Brazilian Air Force flew 19 Faiz 
child F-24 four-place cabin monos 
planes and 25 PT-19 Fairchild Prig 
mary Trainers to Rio de Janeiro. 
44 airplanes made the entire flight ay 
more than 9,000 miles without nog 
cident and without serious variasy 
tion from schedules set up befo 
departure. 

Fairchilds are to replace Germ 
Focke-Wulf planes in Brazil for 
training and transport work. These 
first deliveries are to get the work) 
started immediately. Further planeg 
of the PT-19 type are to be manus 
factured under Fairchild license @ 
the new government aircraft face 
in Brazil. 
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Army Air Forces 


Message Pick-up: An Air Forces plane swoops low to pick up 
a message. Note the simple ground equipment needed. r 
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Now, under the name Joyce Aviation, Inc., Airchox Company, as a division, con- 


tinues to build the precision equipment so vital to the progress of world aviation. 


ncnox conrsny SOYCE Aivchon, me. 


General Offices, 8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


PARACHUTE HARDWARE + COLLAPSIBLE WHEEL CHOCKS + EXACT AIRSPEED COMPUTER » MOORING ANCHOR KIT 


TOW-TARGETS FOR AERIAL AND ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNNERY > AIRCRAFT SPINNER AND PROPELLER BLADES 




















Shategic 


Beechcraft AT-10 2-engine plywood trainers 
being assembled in one of Beechcraft’s modern 
assembly buildings also built of wood. 
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In mid-year of 1940 Beechcraft and the Army foresaw the 
present metal shortages and planned together the wooden 
buildings and wooden airplanes seen below. Neither the 
buildings nor the airplanes are in any way inferior to com- 
parable units constructed from metal... Beechcraft’s buildings 
have saved enough steel to build many hundreds of tanks and 
the Beechcraft AT-10’s will release enough aluminum for 
more than a thousand fighting airplanes... Beechcraft for 
almost two years has carefully segregated its metal scrap, 
reclaimed its industrial solvents by re-distillation, in every way 
promoted conservation of strategic material... Beechcraft’s 
experience indicates that this course of action not only is 


helpful to our country but also is good business. 
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Grave Shortage 
of Pilots and 


Mechanics Seen 


" ESPITE RUMORS | that 

“something will be done,” 
and despite the fact that U. S. 
has participated in World War 
II for almost 10 months, the 
Civilian Pilot Training System 
over the country is being used 
at about one-fourth of capacity, 
| according to a survey made 
by those familiar with the 





problem. 
Meanwhile, as U. S. air 
battles are commencing on 


large scale over a wide front, 
replacements are becoming 
necessary and a vast number 
I of pilots will be needed. 

Here is the latest calculation 
of CPT’s capacity—calculated 
in two ways: first, on the basis 
of planes owned now by the 


operators; second, embracing 
additional planes obtainable 
immediately. 


Considered on the basis of 
4,000 planes now in the hands 
of the 500 odd CPT operators, 
a training program could be 
accommodated totaling at least 
120,000 courses yearly. Under 
present orders from Army and 
Navy, CPT is training a few 
more than 33,000 for the year’s 
activity. This project is mov- 
ing ahead at a faster rate than 
would be required to meet an 
over-all spread of 33,000 for 
the year. 

The July CPT quota assignments 
were more than 15,000. Quotas are 
to be issued five times yearly, 
under CPT’s system now in force. 
Accepting 75,000 as the year’s train- 
ing capacity then, even though that 
pace were maintained, CPT still 
would be flying students at 55,000 
fewer than the 120,000 potential. 

On the other hand, suppose CPT 
operators bought up all the im- 
mediately obtainable airplanes that 
could be used in their work. Under 
war regulations, some 6,000 air- 
planes, and the figure may total 
7,000, are grounded and partly dis- 
mantled. Those are good planes, 
needing merely the restoring of 
landing gears or engines, or what- 
ever the owners have dismounted, 
to render their planes flyable. 

The owners of these planes, in 
most cases, would be glad to sell, 
because their own flying days are 
over until the war ends. Therefore it 
is pointed out, CPT operators could 
purchase the idle planes on quick 
deals, or, if some owner proved to 
be a stubborn seller, his machine 
could be requisitioned for war pur- 
poses. 
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Thus, looked at from the second 
premise, CPT could more than re- 
double its 4,000 plane total by pur- 
chasing new equipment totaling 
6,000 more. Conservative estimates 
are that CPT, by marshalling of 
the necessary manpower to utilize 
those 10,000 planes, could build up 
to a training capacity totaling 
300,000 courses yearly. Accepting 
the idea of recruiting all unused 
private planes for CPT training, 
the national system could handle 
four times as many trainees as now 
being processed yearly, or four 
times 75,000. 

Wherever the exact percentage 
point may fall, it is undeniable that 
much CPT equipment is idle today. 
The critical situation with respect 
to both pilots and mechanics, and 
the nation’s laggard program in 
training airmen, were points brought 
out by the first two witnesses ap- 
pearing before the Senate’s so- 
called “air cargo committee” whose 
chairman was Senator Josh Lee of 
Oklahoma. But this publicity was 
lost in the deluge of air cargo testi- 
mony coming out of the committee 
subsequently. 

Roscoe Turner, Indianapolis CPT 
operator, and a vice president of the 
National Aviation Training Associa- 
tion, stated before the committee: 

“We could avoid a bottleneck in 
flyers by using all the training 


facilities we now have, and by 
changing some of the training 
methods. I happen to know that 


a big percentage of the available 
pilot instructors over the country 
have been sitting on the ground for 

or four months because of 
one reason or another.” 

Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, presi- 
dent of Eastern Air Lines, com- 
mented on the training situation as 
follows: 





“There is no use of our having 
combat units that can fly from here 
to the Pacific, if we cannot get 
spare parts, spare engines, and 
mechanics—and God knows what 
else—because we need every main- 
tenance supply and service to keep 
that unit flying. 

“Suppose you consider 20,000 
cargo ships of 10 tons each required 
to cover a 2,000-mile range. There 
is a tremendous task in training 
pilots for that job alone. You need 
three crews for each plane; that is, 
60,000 crews, and they don’t grow 
on trees. It is easy to talk about 
building planes. That job is rela- 
tively simple; it develops into a 
groove. But don’t forget you are 
running into a bottleneck on pilots. 

“That will become a serious situ- 
ation this fall. But that critical 
shortage will be dwarfed within six 
months following, by the shortage 
of mechanics, which again is vital 
and important to the area of utiliza- 
tion planned for that equipment. 
Maintenance is your major problem. 
Heaven and hell should be turned 
upside down to train mechanics. 
We will need from 3,000,000 to 
5,000,000 of them.” 

Rumors have been going around 
Washington that a really compre- 
hensive training program is in the 
offing. But if there is such a plan, 
it’s still only in the rumor stage. 

On the tangible side, however, is 
the training program being under- 
taken by the airlines under the di- 
rectorship of S. J. Solomon, presi- 
dent of Northeast Airlines. It is 
Solomon’s responsibility to develop 
a training program to supply the 
air and ground crews necessary to 
operate a huge fleet of airplanes for 
the Air Transport Command of the 
Army Air Forces. Many training 
facilities heretofore or recently idle 





Plane Takes a Ride: 
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Acme: Official Photos, Army Air Forces. 


Taken somewhere in the European theatre 


of operations, this photo shows one of the Air Forces artillery liaison 

lanes loaded on a truck for transportation to a place where it would 

— been impractical to fly the ship. Many Army men call these 
planes “flying jeeps.” 
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(CPT Runs at 25% Capacity as U.S. Dawdles 


are being called into use to handle 
this vast training project. This is 
an encouraging sign on the horizon. 

The other possible means of util- 
izing idle facilities is the Air Forces, 
whence rumors have been coming 
that CPT operators would be used 
on a large scale. Both pilots and 
mechanics are mentioned. But the 
Army’s most recent action in re- 
spect to CPT was a reduction from 
an announced 40,000 trainees down 
to something over 13,000. But 
rumors still go the rounds that the 
Army may change its policy and 


attitude again and use all CPT 
facilities. 

However, speculation on what 
may come does not alter the known 
fact that only a part of civil avia- 
tion’s training facilities are being 
used today. A great many operators 


are becoming, or have become, dis- 
couraged. Sales of equipment are 
known to be going forward. Some 
operators are quitting to enter some 
other war work or service. 

As to mechanics schools, many 
have existed on borrowed funds and 
with tightened belts for months, 
while those schools with Army con- 
tracts have expanded and expanded 
again. For those not having Army 
contracts, war-training orders are 
a necessity—or else. The “else” is 
the closing of doors of facilities that 
are vitally needed in meeting war 
needs. 

The sands in the hour glass have 
been running out. Regardless of 
plans and rumors, the fact is that 
no action has been taken. Training 
facilities are gradually disappear- 
ing amidst discouragement and in- 
surmountable obstacles. U. S. train- 
ing facilities operating at one-fourth 
capacity ten months after the U. S. 
entered the war isn’t what wide- 
awake aviation experts would call 
a credit to the nation. 


CAA Calling For 
Pilots For Army 


Thousands of volunteers have been 
called by CAA to be trained for the 
Army Air Forces as flight instruc- 
tors, transport, glider, and liaison 
pilots. 

Trainees need not meet the 
stringent physical requirements for 
combat cadets, and may be from 
18 to 36 years old, CAA again 
pointed out, reviewing qualifica- 
tions. They will be enlisted in the 
Air Forces Reserve, under a pro- 
gram begun July 1. Both novices 
and men with some flying experi- 
ence are wanted. The latter will en- 
ter CAA training at an appropri- 
ately advanced stage. Pilots with 
150 or more hours can qualify as 
instructors after a two-month 
course. 

Training begins at one of the 600 
colleges participating in the CAA 
program, with room, board, and a 
complete flying course provided by 
the CAA. Eight weeks’ to eight 
months’ training under CAA super- 
vision is followed by Army flying 
school with an opportunity for a 
commission or for the rank of staff 
sergeant with flight pay, upon suc- 
cessful completion of the training. 
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CPTP Operators 
to Move From 


Eastern Zone 


Of the 32 civilian pilot training 
flight operators located in the 
Atlantic coast restricted area, 30 
were to move inland during the 
first part of September or go out of 
business. CAA officials said it was 
probable that most of them would 
continue. 

It was understood that Airways 
Inc., at Waterville, Me., and Maine 
Air Transport Co., Auburn, Me., 
both located within a few miles of 
the zone’s border, were to be 
allowed to retain their airport facili- 
ties, but would conduct their flight 
operations outside the zone. 

The 32 operators in the zone are 
as follows: 

Meriden Aircraft Co., 

Meriden, Conn. 
Lufberry Flying School, 

Wallingford, Conn. 

Congressional School of Aeronautics, 

Rockville, Maryland 
Baltimore School of Aeronautics, 

Baltimore, Maryland 
F. W. H. Schrom, 

Berwyn, Maryland 
Brinckerhoff Flying Service, 

College Park, Maryland 
Reich Air Service, 

Readington, New Jersey 
Standard Flying Service, Inc., 

Basking Ridge, New Jersey 
Unger Aircraft, Inc., 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 
White Flying Service, Inc., 

Caldwell, New Jersey 
Mellor-Howard Seaplane Base, 

Ridgefield Park, New Jersey 
Safair, Inc., 

Readington, New Jersey 
Dervend Flying School, Inc., 

Readington, New Jersey 
Red Bank Airport, Inc. 

Red Bank, New Jersey 
Atlantic Aviation Service, 

Wilmington, Delaware 

Airways, Inc., 
Waterville, Maine 
Portland Flying Service, 
Portland, Maine 
Maine Air Transport Co., 
Auburn, Maine 
Jennings Air Service, 
North Grafton, Massachusetts 
Eastern Aviation, Inc., 
Beverly, Massachusetts 
E. W. Wiggins, Inc., 
Norwood, Massachusetts 
Bayside Flying Service, 
Revere, Massachusetts 
Dennison Airport Operating Co., 
Revere, Massachusetts 
Cape Aircraft Inc., 
Hatchville, Massachusetts 
Standard Aviation, Inc., 
Warwick, New York 
Staten Island Airport, 
Staten Island, New York 
Boulevard Airport, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Wingsfield, Inc., 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 
Flying Dutchman, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
De Moor Aeronautical Corp., 
Paoli, Pennsylvania 
Ashburn Flying Service, 
Alexandria, Virgifiia 
Norfolk Aviation School, 
Norfolk, Virginia 































40th Year 


chamber of commerce and the 
cite oe Burlington, Iowa, are sponsoring 
a celebration Sept. 6 to mark the 40th 
anniversary of A. J. Hartman’s activ- 
ities in aeronautics and aviation. 
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Coast CPT Operators quotas, according to Wilfred M. 
“ Post, Jr., president of the first 
Get Army Leniency region of the National Aviation 


Training Association. Although the 
deadline was Aug. 15, the First Com- 
mand granted a stay if the oper- 
ators can complete their training 
schedules in a reasonable time. 
Furthermore, Post was informed 


The First Fighter Command has 
granted leniency to CPT operators 
in the Atlantic restricted zone, 
Maine to North Carolina, who need 
more time to complete training 
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that the Fighter Command has m0) 
intention of moving the restricted 
zone’s boundary westward, as long 
as the defense situation remains 3% 
it is today. Attitude of the Army 
on the Atlantic is in sharp contrast” 
to the unrelenting clamping down V7 
of all civil activities on the West 4 
Coast just after Pearl Harbor. 
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The BF Goodrich Hirliner of We morith 
UNITED MAINLINER: 


THE GENERAL GOT ON at San Francisco. The chap from 
the WPB boarded at Chicago. An Admiral was picked 
up at Akron. And United Air Lines sped them all to 
New York, rested and fit to carry on this business of 
winning a war. That's one of the important jobs United 
is doing today. Leaning back in their chairs, the travelers 
relax. They eat as comfortably as they could at the club. 


Yr 


They read as though they were in the living room at 
home. This month B. F. Goodrich salutes United Air 
Lines, one of this nation’s 
pioneers-of-the-air, and ) 2 1th 
nominates its sleek, com- (feet well - 
fortable Mainliner ‘The 


Airliner of the Month”! BFGoodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 











B.F GOODRICH RUBBER RESEARCH FOR THE =| 
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EFORE WHEELS were retracted, smooth-con- 
B tour tires were often considered more suitable 
because they created less air-resistance. Today, 
retractable landing gear makes it possible for 
practically every plane to utilize the advantages 
of non-skid tires. 

The brakes stop the wheels, but the tires stop 
the plane. Hence a tire that grips the ground can 
do much to prevent skidding, over-running a run- 
way, making the split-second stops especially 
needed on smaller, unpaved fields used in mili- 

_ tary operations. 

B. F. Goodrich has had years of experience in 

designing scientific non-skid designs for auto- 





MAKERS OF B. F. GOODRICH TIRES AND OVER 80 RUBBER 
AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR AIRPLANES 








Retractable landing gear brings new 
importance to tire tread design 


mobile as well as aircraft tires. Most of America’s 
leading airlines are now running on our non-skid 
Silvertown Tires. Recently, we developed a new 
block tread-design which is now being used on 
our country’s military aircraft, helping Uncle 
Sam’s pilots to safer, smoother, quicker stops and 
providing greater ground control. 


Our comprehensive aviation catalog shows 
some of the B. F. Goodrich Silvertown tread- 
designs available, and also contains De-Icer and 
brake information of vital interest to designers 1 
and purchasing agents. Fora free copy, | 
write to The B. F. Goodrich Co., 

; 1¢ GO! y, 
Aeronautical Division, Akron, Ohio. } ¥ 
. ~ y, 
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> GIVE GREATER GROUND CONTROL 


NO HOLDS BARRED! This new = 
block tread design, developed 
recently by B. F. Goodrich for 
military use, will hug a macadam 
runway or a grassy field. This 
tread helps Uncle Sam's pilots 
stop safely, smoothly, quickly. 








TESTING FOR TRACTION is a job to 
be done under actual operating 
conditions. Facts are obtained 
about the impact and action of 
tires on ground when a plane 
comes to earth. Skid, wear, and 
rate of deceleration are checked. 




















TWO SILVERTOWN TIRES with non-skid 
tread designs—the Safety Tread and the 
Ribbed Tread. Next time you fly with an 
airline, look at the tires on the plane. 
You'll probably see one of the treads 
shown here. B. F. Goodrich Tail Wheel 
Tires also come with these non-skid 
treads. 
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TRICYCLE LANDING GEAR causes a plane to land 
in a horizontal near-flying attitude. Therefore, 
it usually comes in much faster than does a 
plane with its tail down, making it necessary 
for the pilot to stop from greater speeds. 
That's why tires with non-skid tread designs 
are gaining new importance. 
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DE-ICER PROTECTED 


STABILIZER . ' ‘, 8. F. GOODRICH has pioneered in the de- 


velopment of rubber De-Icers, which pro- 
tect the areas shown here from ice. Leading 
military and commercial aircraft today are 
equipped with these De-Icers, which permit 
flying in all sorts of weather. 


Icer, showing the 
handy zipper con- 
struction. This 
De-Icer is zipped 
in place so that the 
inflation tube runs 
Wo (CE TooAY on this propeller, along the leading A eS made of rubber protect 
thanks to its B. F. Goodrich Feed Shoe edge of the mast. a plane’s stabilizer and fins where fields 
cemented to the leading edge of the When expanded, are made of gravel and cinders. They also 
blades. A slinger ring distributes anti- | - this tube rolls ice protect surfaces from cartridges ejected 
icing fluid, which this shoe conveys ( a off the pitot mast. from the plane’s guns which are carried 
along the propeller. oe back onto the plane by the slipstream. 
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Ryan Aeronautical 
Celebrates Its 20th 
Year of Existence 


Ryan Aeronautical Company, San 
Diego, is celebrating its 20th anni- 
yersary this month. Headed since 
its inception by T. Claude Ryan, it 
js one of the very few aviation com- 

in the United States with 
an unbroken history dating back to 

1922. From the very smallest of in- 

jons, it has weathered the ups 
and downs of the industry until to- 
day it is in the eight figure class— 
in the “big-time.” 

Few companies have had as varied 
an existence. Claude Ryan has done 

about everything in aviation 
except to make parachutes and per- 
haps he even did that at one time. 
From flying instruction to home 
study courses, from operating an 
airline to building trainers, from 
manufacturing exhaust manifolds to 
building early transport planes—it’s 
been small wiry and indefatigable 
Claude Ryan from first to last, plus 
a group of loyal employes who have 
stuck with the company in lean 
days and good. 

Claude Ryan was born in Parsons, 
Kansas. As a boy he read all the 
aviation literature of the time, and 
when Cal Rogers made his 1911 ini- 
tial transcontinental flight of hea- 
vier-than-aircraft, Ryan decided 
aviation was his life work. 

Rejected for Army flying service 
several times because of his age, he 
made the grade when he reached his 
2ist birthday. It was too late for 
war service, but he joined the 
Army anyway and went to March 
Field to train with such buddies as 
Jimmie James and Fred Kelly, well 
known veteran pilots. His active ser- 
vice ended in January, 1922, and 
Ryan headed to join his family at 
San Diego. 

It was that year that Ryan took 
the plunge as an entrepreneur. He 
rented an abandoned landing strip 
along the waterfront, purchased a 
war-time Jenny from the Army, 
erected an office out of packing 
crates, and went into business. 

The story from then on is one 
of struggles, headaches, expansion, 
and plugging forward. He taught 
people to fly, then in 1925 he opened 
an airline to Los Angeles, two 
flights daily ($17.50 one way, $29.50 
round-trip), using remodeled and 
rebuilt Army planes. Then he se- 
cured a Douglas Cloudster, one of 
the first airline planes, which car- 
ried passengers in open, cockpits. 
Later Ryan converted the Cloud- 
ster into a better passenger plane, 
then designed his own, the M-1, a 
high-wing monoplane powered with 
a Hispano-Suiza engine, able to 
carry 800 lbs., and with a speed of 
115 mph. 

The Ryan history is long—and 
fascinating. He built the famous 
plane Lindbergh flew to Europe. Then 
he expanded his training division 
with Earl Prudden in charge—12 
years ago. The name Ryan Aero- 
nautical Corp. was adopted in 1931, 
and Ryan brought out in 1933 the 

of the S-T metal fuselaged 
Monoplanes for military training 
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T. Claude Ryan 





and sport. These planes set many 
records, were known the world 
over. Since 1939 the company has 
gone into parts manufacture in ad- 
dition to building large quantities 
of PT-22 Army trainers. Ryan planes 
are to be found in many Central and 
South American countries. A recent 
experimental type is the YO-51 
“Dragonfly,” an observation plane 
useful for military liaison work. 
Latest of the Ryan enterprises is 
the Ryan Aeronautical Institute, a 
home study project designed to help 
train men and women for factory 
work in the industry. 

Today Ryan is one of the eight 
important airframe manufacturers 
in Southern California, is a member 


of the Aircraft War Production 
Council, and is proud of having 
“made the grade” with the best 


of the industry. 


“Ne . = > 
Civil Briefs 
Abolish CAP Commands: Civil Air 
Patrol has announced that regional 
commands, originally organized along 
lines of the nine Army Air Corps areas, 
have been abolished as being unneces- 
Sary. Of those who have been serving 
as Regional Commanders, Maj. George 
W. Noland of the Southeastern Re- 
gion, Major Robert S. Fogg of New 
England, and Harry K. Coffey of the 
West Coast, are on field assignments 
Gill Robb Wilson of the Mid-Atlantic 

area remains CAP chief consultant 
CAP Transport: One activity of CAP 
now being expanded is the courier 
and transportation service with light- 
planes, Army Officials are finding great 
usefulness in these “taxi” services for 
transportation of personnel and parts 


Courier service in the eastern pro- 
hibited zone has been temporari!l 
suspended. Incidentally, the CAP 


couriers are giving headaches to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board because cer- 
tain interests are claiming that CAP 
is intruding on commercial toes and 
is, in effect, interstate commerce. But 
it is unlikely that CAP will be stopped 
from performing this war-time service 

Fake Enemy Markers: The news- 
papers exposed the Army enemy air 
marker hoax but CAP warns that this 
does not mean that the enemy is not 
at work. After the war some very in- 
teresting information can be revealed 
that is distinctly NOT in the hoax 
class, Meanwhile, CAP continues its 
valuable observations, and adds: “If 
a Wing of the CAP sees nothing 
throughout the entire war except the 
evidence which may save a_ single 
plant from serious sabotage, all the 
members of the Wing may fee] the'!r 
time has been well spent.” 

The Gals Are Pleased: In a letter to 
Miss Bettie Thompson, editor of the 


99’s newsletter, Maj. Earle Johnson, 
National CAP Commander, has _ in- 
formed women flyers in CAP that 


slacks are permissible for all field or 
fiying activity. The official uniform, 
however, is the skirt or culottes. 












me. . os <n 
Ryan Flying Co. 1926: Ryan Aeronautical's predecessor com- 
pany was four years old when this photo was taken of Ryan Airport at 
San Diego, advertising sightseeing rides, an aviation school, airplane 
building, and the Los Angeles-San Diego Airline which Ryan operated. 





An Early Ryan Transport : Claude Ryan is in the cockpit of 
this Ryan-Standard cabin plane which was one of the earliest passenger 
planes in the country, operating between San Diego and Los Angeles. 


~» 





Today : Symbolical of the growth of Ryan Aeronautical is this group 
of PT-22 Ryan trainers in the yard of the new modern factory at San 
Diego, awaiting delivery to the U. S. Army Air Forces. 
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DE-ICER PROTECTED 


STABILIZER * | . 8. F. GOODRICH has pioneered in the de- 
i velopment of rubber De-Icers, which pro- 

tect the areas shown here from ice. Leading 

military and commercial aircraft today are 

equipped with these De-Icers, which permit 


flying in all sorts of weather. 


PiTOT MAST De- < 
Icer, showing the 
handy zipper con- 
struction. This 
De-Icer is zipped 
in place so that the 
inflation tube runs 
Wo (CE TooAY on this propeller, along the leading ‘ és made of rubber protect 
thanks to its B. F. Goodrich Feed Shoe edge of the mast. a plane’s stabilizer and fins where fields 
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Ryan Aeronautical 
Celebrates Its 20th 
Year of Existence 






Ryan Aeronautical Company, San 
Diego, is celebrating its 20th anni- 
yersary this month. Headed since 
its inception by T. Claude Ryan, it 
js one of the very few aviation com- 

in the United States with 
an unbroken history dating back to 

7922. From the very smallest of in- 

jons, it has weathered the ups 
and downs of the industry until to- 
day it is in the eight figure class— 
in the “big-time.” 

Few companies have had as varied 
an existence. Claude Ryan has done 

about everything in aviation 

t to make parachutes and per- 
haps he even did that at one time. 
From flying instruction to home 
study courses, from operating an 
airline to building trainers, from 
manufacturing exhaust manifolds to 
building early transport planes—it’s 
been small wiry and indefatigable 
Claude Ryan from first to last, plus 
a group of loyal employes who have 
stuck with the company in lean 
days and good. 

Claude Ryan was born in Parsons, 
Kansas. As a boy he read all the 
aviation literature of the time, and 
when Cal Rogers made his 1911 ini- 
tial transcontinental flight of hea- 
vier-than-aircraft, Ryan decided 
aviation was his life work. 

Rejected for Army flying service 
several times because of his age, he 
made the grade when he reached his 
2ist birthday. It was too late for 
war service, but he joined the 
Army anyway and went to March 
Field to train with such buddies as 
Jimmie James and Fred Kelly, well 
known veteran pilots. His active ser- 
vice ended in January, 1922, and 
Ryan headed to join his family at 
San Diego. 

It was that year that Ryan took 
the plunge as an entrepreneur. He 
rented an abandoned landing strip 
along the waterfront, purchased a 
war-time Jenny from the Army, 
erected an office out of packing 
crates, and went into business. 


The story from then on is one 
of struggles, headaches, expansion, 
and plugging forward. He taught 
people to fly, then in 1925 he opened 
an airline to Los Angeles, two 
flights daily ($17.50 one way, $29.50 
round-trip), using remodeled and 
rebuilt Army planes. Then he se- 
cured a Douglas Cloudster, one of 
the first airline planes, which car- 
ried passengers in open, cockpits. 
Later Ryan converted the Cloud- 
ster into a better passenger plane, 
then designed his own, the M-1, a 
high-wing monoplane powered with 
a Hispano-Suiza engine, able to 
carry 800 lbs., and with a speed of 
; 115 m.p.h. 

The Ryan history is long—and 
fascinating. He built the famous 
plane Lindbergh flew to Europe. Then 
he expanded his training division 
with Earl Prudden in charge—12 
years ago. The name Ryan Aero- 
nautical Corp. was adopted in 1931, 
; and Ryan brought out in 1933 the 

first of the S-T metal fuselaged 
monoplanes for military training 
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and sport. These planes set many 
records, were known the world 
over. Since 1939 the company has 
gone into parts manufacture in ad- 
dition to building large quantities 
of PT-22 Army trainers. Ryan planes 
are to be found in many Central and 
South American countries. A recent 
experimental type is the YO-51 
“Dragonfly,” an observation plane 
useful for military liaison work. 
Latest of the Ryan enterprises is 
the Ryan Aeronautical Institute, a 
home study project designed to help 
train men and women for factory 
work in the industry. 

Today Ryan is one of the eight 
important airframe manufacturers 
in Southern California, is a member 


of the Aircraft War Production 
Council, and is proud of having 
“made the grade” with the best 


of the industry. 


Civil Briefs 


Abolish CAP Commands: Civil Air 
Patrol has announced that regional 
commands, originally organized along 


lines of the nine Army Air Corps areas, 
have been abolished as being unneces- 
sary. Of those who have been serving 
as Regional Commanders, Maj. George 
W. Noland of the Southeastern Re- 
gion, Major Robert S. Fogg of New 
England, and Harry K. Coffey of the 
West Coast, are on field assignments 
Gill Robb Wilson of the Mid-Atlantic 
area remains CAP chief consultant. 
CAP Transport: One activity of CAP 
now being expanded is the courier 
and transportation service with light- 
planes. Army Officials are finding great 
usefulness in these “taxi’’ services for 
transportation of personnel and parts 


Courier service in the eastern pro- 
hibited zone has been temporarily 
suspended. Incidentally, the 


couriers are giving headaches to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board because cer- 
tain interests are claiming that CAP 
is intruding on commercial toes and 
is, in effect, interstate commerce. But 
it is unlikely that CAP will be stopped 
from performing this war-time service 

Fake Enemy Markers: The news- 
papers exposed the Army enemy air 
marker hoax but CAP warns that this 
does not mean that the enemy is not 
at work. After the war some very in- 
teresting information can be revealed 
that is distinctly NOT in the hoax 
class. Meanwhile, CAP continues its 
valuable observations, and adds: “If 
a Wing of the CAP sees nothing 
throughout the entire war except the 
evidence which may save a_ single 
plant from serious sabotage, all the 
members of the Wing may fee] their 
time has been well spent.” 

The Gals Are Pleased: In a letter to 
Miss Bettie Thompson, editor of the 
99’s newsletter, Maj. Earle Johnson, 
National CAP Commander, has in- 
formed women fiyers in CAP that 
slacks are permissible for all field or 
fiying activity. The official uniform, 
however, is the skirt or culottes. 


% 





ee 


Ryan Flying Co. 1926: Ryan Aeronautical's predecessor com- 
pany was four years old when this photo was taken of Ryan Airport at 
San Diego, advertising sightseeing rides, an aviation school, airplane 
building, and the Los Angeles-San Diego Airline which Ryan operated. 





An Early Ryan Transport : 








Claude Ryan is in the cockpit of 


this Ryan-Standard cabin plane which was one of the earliest passenger 
planes in the country, operating between San Diego and Los Angeles. 








Today : Symbolical of the growth of Ryan Aeronautical is this group 
of PT-22 Ryan trainers in the yard of the new modern factory at San 
Diego, awaiting delivery to the U. S. Army Air Forces. 
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T has been truly stated that “Transportation will win the 
war.” Every means of transportation must be used 
and ysed to its fullest capacity 0 assure Viclory: 
Perhaps the most snexpensive and easiest means of trams 
porting personnel, important papers and vitally needed war 
materials is the light airplane. 
of all airplanes, light or heavy, the Piper 75-horsepower 
Cruiser offers est cost pet passenger mile. For example, 
three “ ake a trip ° Piper Cruiser at 
a cost of less than jollars each for 8% re and oil. It 
saves rubber, t0°- One Ss f tires, weighing but 20 pounds, is 
good for about 100,000 miles. Also, the Piper Cruiser’s initial 
cost is low han that of any other three-place airplane. 
Now, with airline traffic curtailed and the railroads OVC 
purdened, the light airplane - + especially the Piper Cruiser 
_ . offers the ideal solution to this transportation problem. 
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ON A SECOND FRONT 






America’s aircraft industry turns to plastic-bonded-plywoods, laminated 


structures, wood-and-steel construction and increased use of molded and 






fabricated plastics. Already vital parts of many aircraft, these materials are 






making increasingly important contributions to aviation’s growing output. 






Engineering and Mechanics courses at Aero Tech now include practical train- 






ing in the design, construction and maintenance of plastic-plywood, and 






laminated, molded or fabricated plastic-bonded parts. Aero Tech students 






are thus preparing for action on the second front of aircraft production. 






This training is in line with Aero Tech's policy of keeping abreast of all 






industry developments — of maintaining a training program that is wing- 






to-wing with aeronautical progress. 





AERO INDUSTRIES TECHNICAL INSTITUTE * 


5238 W. SAN FERNANDO ROAD, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 6 CAREER COURSES 


in Aircraft Mechanics, Airplane 
Engines, Aeronautical Engineering 
—including 12 month Aircraft Me- 
chanics Course approved by U. S. 


\ + , Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
C.A.A. APPROVED for 
Aircraft and Engine 
Mechanics Training 
+ 
CONTRACTOR TO 
U.S. ARMY AIR FORCES 
TECHNICAL TRAINING 


COMMAND 
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AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


TRAINING THEM FAST... 22 <oumce Cove 


FRANKLIN DEPENDABILITY has proved itself as never be- 
fore in Civilian Pilot Training. CPT school operators 
everywhere are learning they can train more pilots 
faster, and at lower operating costs, in Franklin-powered 
planes. A recent letter from Louis Soukup of the Oregon 
Aircraft Service, Klamath Falls, Oregon, is typical. 
He writes: 

“Our six Franklin 65 J-3 Pipers have taken sixty 
Spring Civilian Pilot Training students through our 
course in seven weeks. 

“These engines have from 400 to 1700 hours on 
them, practically all of it in operations from 4100 to 


AIRCOOLED MOTORS CORPORATION 


7500 ft. above sea level. To date on the entire group of 
engines, the only parts replaced during the seven weeks 
were: 1 set of magneto points and 1 rocker box cover 
gasket.” 

That's an amazing record, but no more than Franklin- 
powered plane owners everywhere expect... and get 
... from their engines. 

You can have the same dependa- 
bility and freedom from repair costs 
with any of Franklin's four great 
engines... 65 to 130 H.P. Go modern 
... SPECIFY FRANKLIN 


* SYRACUSE, NEW 
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Fortnightly Review 


(Continued from page 1) 


line aircraft industry that has done the production job to date. 
Detroit should wait for its horn-tooting until after the achieve- 
ment of fact, not before. Whatever the automobile industry has 
accomplished, or will accomplish, is very largely traceable di- 
rectly to the help, the guidance and the achievements of the 
aircraft industry. When Detroit produces, there will be ample 
time for taking credit. 

2. The criticism from England that American four-engined 
bombers are “unsuited” for bombing of Germany is pure rot. In 
the first place, the British had not seen at the time of the criti- 
cism what we are going to use over Germany. In the second 
place, our own aircraft program was originally designed for the 
defense of the United States and its Possessions and most cer- 
tainly did not call for slow, short-range bombers useful only at 


| night. Adequate and thorough readjustments for the bombing 
' of Germany have been and are being made and any criticism 


from England was premature, unjustified and, to say the least, 
indiscreet. As to the idea that the U. S. should abandon its own 
four-engined bombers and build British bombers in their stead, 
words fail us. The idea not only is ludicrous but American radio 
commentators who have “fallen” for that gag should be brought 
home and put to work on farms. 

3. The Kaiser episode has had very refreshing effects inas- 
much as it woke the nation to the need of air cargo planes. On 
the other hand, Washington didn’t have the courage to lay the 
cards face out on the table. The run-around without a full facing 
of facts can only lead to public suspicion that something is wrong. 
The inference that nothing had been done on cargo plane build- 
ing until Shipbuilder Kaiser came along is inescapable to the 


layman. It was up to Washington to state unequivocally thay | 
new plant facilities are useless when the existing industry j, 
working on the average of only fifty per cent capacity. The ne 
result has been confusion in the public mind, a suspicion tha} 
everything wasn’t quite right, and that the existing industry hag 
laid down on the job. Certainly this suspicion is not warranted 
The industry has been ready to build cargo planes in any sige 
and quantity for years. 

In any event, there is nothing wrong with the American air. 
craft industry that an ample material supply won’t remedy, and 
the material shortage is not in the hands of the industry. Qp 
designs, the American industry leads the world. Quality of 
workmanship in which the U. S. had always led the world, wij] 
win out in the end. In the meantime, there have been too many 
people who didn’t know what they were talking about speaking 
out of turn. Criticism is valuable when it is justified by facts, 
When it isn’t, it’s nothing more nor less than sabotage. 


The CAP At Work 


O GREATER encouraging development in the war is the 
splendid work being accomplished by the Civil Air Patrol 

When the war is over, no greater stories of individual achieve- 
ment and heroism will be written than will come from the ree- 
ords of this large body of civilians who are volunteering their 
time in actual war work. We wish some of these stories could 
be told now, for the public is largely unaware of what the civilian 
pilot and his small plane is doing to help win the war. 

Major Earle Johnson, National Commander, is deserving of 
great credit for the job he has done in organizing this civilian 
flying army. So are his able subordinates. Let no one think the 
submarine menace on the east coast has been alleviated by the 
military and naval forces alone. The little lightplanes, scorned 
by those who cannot understand the full usefulness of the air- 
plane, have forged important chapters in war history. 

Another useful enterprise which CAP launched some months 
ago, but which is only now being extended throughout the na- 
tion, is a valuable courier or “air taxi” service for the benefit 
of the military services. Needed parts are rushed from factories 
to Army bases. An Army officer is flown 400 miles to his des- 
tination when surface transportation was either too slow or non- 
existent. The lightplane is again demonstrating its usefulness 
me has converted many skeptics who had to be shown results 
rst. 

It’s been a long, hard, upward pull for Civil Air Patrol. For 
a long time it was an unwanted orphan. Today, through the 
quiet persistence and excellent management of Major Johnson, 
CAP is being accepted in the “upper circles.” It is being con- 
sidered a part of the war effort in more than name only. It has 
proven itself many times over. The civilian pilots have not been 
found wanting. All power to these volunteers who have sweated 
and sacrificed to do a war job for their country. 


A Young Man’s Team 
PPOINTMENT of W. A. M. Burden as special assistant to 


the Secretary of Commerce, should arouse warm interest 
on the part of aviation. Although not taking over the title of 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Robert Hinckley, Mr. Burden will nevertheless take 
over all of Mr. Hinckley’s aviation activities. He will be the 
civil aviation chief in the department. 

Mr. Burden is a young man who fairly bubbles over with 
enthusiasm for the future of aviation. The chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, which functions within the framework 
of the Department of Commerce, is also a young man—L. Welch 
Pogue. For the first time we have a team of young idea men 
who don’t easily get discouraged: in trying to get greater 
recognition for aviation. We should expect much from the 
Burden-Pogue team in the future. They are both thinking 
ahead. They are both sympathetic to problems of industry. 
Here is a team worth watching and encouraging. 
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New York, N. Y. 

Much has been said about the 
extraordinary job being done by the 
air lines in the war emergency, but 
I should like to call your attention 
to yet another service which they 

rform. I refer to the distribution 
of the little placards in the planes 
remaining in commercial service. 
These placards can be carried from 
the plane by the passenger; in fact, 
some of the lines encourage the 
practice. 

For proper use they should be 
mounted on heavy cardboard or 
light plywood, as they are only 
1/16th of an inch thick. A good 
glue is preferable, although attach- 
ment can be made merely by means 
of thumb tacks. Suiting the back- 
ing to the size of the placard is a 
matter of personal choice. Some 
prefer a border. Personally, I do 
not. On one which I obtained from 
UAL on a trip to the West Coast 
just completed, I employed a cor- 
rugated cardboard backing such as 
is inserted in envelopes to ‘keep 
photographs from being bent in 
mailing. 

That done, two eyelets can be 
attached to accommodate a string 
to be run over a nail on the door. 
But that too is a matter of choice, 
and some prefer just to puncture 
placard and backing and secure the 
string by knotting it on the back 
side. 

Hung on the outside of the bath- 
room door in house or apartment, 
the placard is both decorative and 
emphatic. It spares a constant try- 
ing of the door, especially during 
parties, by persons who refuse to 
believe that a locked door betokens 
occupancy. On entry the placard 
is turned on its string, face out; on 
exit, of course, it is turned face to 
the door. 

I am afraid that I neglected to 
describe the placard fully; It reads; 
“THIS SEAT OCCUPIED.” 

Devon FRANCIS, 

Chairman, Membership Committee, 

Aviation Writers Association. 


Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
July 31, 1942. 
At this late date please accept my 
hearty congratulations on your fifth 
anniversary. AMERICAN AVIATION 
has become a bible for me and 
especially in these days I don’t 
know how else I could keep in 
touch with things. 
S. J. “Spec” Rott, 
General Manager. 
Compania de Aviacion Pan 
American Argentina, S. A. 


St. Louis, Mo., 
Aug. 18, 1942. 

There has been a lot of talk about 
how the airlines are going to take 
away the railroad freight business 
after the war. I wonder if those 
who are doing the talking know 
just how little light freight is car- 
ried by the railroads in the form 
of express, and how much of the 
railroads’ business consists of heavy 
ireight. Perhaps the time will come 
in the distant future when airplanes 
can carry the bulk of the coal, sand, 
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heavy steel, etc., but it’s a long way 
off in my opinion. 

For railways of Class I, exclud- 
ing switching and terminal com- 
panies, for the year 1940, the income 
percentagewise was as follows; 


BSP ae ae aare 85.8 
Passenger ......... 10.8 
he tha es cnishlaes 2.3 
BNE se iccunes 9/10 of 1% 


That was a pre-war year. For 
the first two months of 1942, full- 
blast war production, the figures 


are: 
ee 84.9 
Error 12.1 
7 ee 18 
a aE 9/10 of 1% 


At no time since 1938 has railway 
express amounted to more than 1% 
of total railroad income. Doesn't 
seem to offer much to the airlines 
in the way of huge expansion after 
the war! 

A. D. ScHARNHORST. 


Chicago, IIL., 


Aug. 10, 1942. 
In the light of the role the air- 
plane is playing in Alaska, the 


paragraph below, which I ran onto 
in looking for something in the 
Aircraft Yearbook of 1920, is inter- 
esting: 

“To W. E. Boeing, president of 
the Boeing Airplane Company of 
Seattle, goes the distinction of hav- 
ing first carried international mail 
in North America. On March 3, 
1919, Mr. Boeing, in one of his sea- 
planes, accompanied by Edward 
Hubbard, assistant pilot, flew from 
Vancouver, British Columbia, to 
Seattle, a distance of 200 miles, 
with a bag of letter mail. The trip 
was authorized by the Canadian 
Post Office and the bag was officially 
received in Seattle by the mayor 
of that city. As a result of this 
flight, mail contractors in Alaska 
are investigating the possibilities of 
using the airplane instead of the 
dog sled.” 

How prophetic the last sentence is. 

HAROLD CRARY, 
Vice-President—T raffic 
United Air Lines. 


Obituary 
Louis Bouchelle 


Louis Browne Bouchelle Jr., 39, 
died Aug. 10 at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
New York City, following an ill- 
ness of several weeks. He joined 
North American Aviation, Inc., 
Nov. 1, 1937, as South American 
representative, and led a flight of 
six U. S.-built light attack bomb- 
ing planes from the Inglewood fac- 
tory to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in 
Oct., 1940, a 10,000-mile flight. Late 
in 1941 he went to England as chief 
North American representative 
there. He was on his second visit 
back to this country when he be- 
came ill. He is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Rosita Bouchelle, and 
his parents, Dr. and Mrs. Louis 
Bouchelle of New Smyrna, Fla. 





E. O. Kollsman 


E. Otto Kollsman, 41, a founder 
end former officer of the Kollsman 
Instrument Co., makers of aircraft 
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“We considered it just a toy until he got a 
sub-contract from Lockheed!” 


precision instruments, died Aug. 12 
in Montpelier, Vt., following an 
appendectomy. 

A native of Germany, Mr. Kolls- 
man came to the United States in 
1922, soon becoming a naturalized 
citizen. In 1924, Paul Kollsman, his 
brother, also came to the United 
States, and four years later they 
founded the Kollsman Instrument 
Co. Mr. Kollsman was treasurer 
and comptroller, and his brother 
directed the technical end of the 
business. 

In 1940, through merger, the firm 
became the Kollsman Instrument 
Division of Square D Co., and Mr. 
Kollsman retired. His brother re- 
mained with the company as vice- 
president and chief engineer. 

Mr. Kollsman is survived by his 
brother, his mother and one sister. 


Holger Hoiriis 


Major Holger Hoiriis, 41, who 
piloted a Wright-powered Bellanca 
monoplane ‘Liberty’ across the At- 
lantic in 1931, died Aug. 7 in Shore 
Memorial Hospital, Somers Point, 
N. J., after a brief illness. Death 
was from uremic poisoning, an ail- 
ment which he had suffered inter- 
mittently since he contract typhoid 
fever while flying in Mexico City. 
He had just received a commission 
as major in the Army Air Forces a 
week before his death. A _ native 
of Copenhagen, he came to the U. S. 
when he was 23. His Atlantic flight 
was made in company with Otto 
Hillig, a photographer, and took 32 
hours and 6 minutes to Krefield, 
Germany, where they were forced 


down for lack of fuel. They later 
reached Copenhagen, original des- 
tination, and were decorated by the 
Danish government. In recent years 
Major Hoiriis was a pilot for All 
American Aviation, Inc., and became 
assistant manager and ground in- 
structor. 


Daniel W. Jones 


Daniel W. Jones, member of the 
first state aviation commission in 
Rhode Island, and former president 
of Universal Aviation Corp. of St. 
Louis, died Aug. 4 at his home in 
Portsmouth, R. I. He was 48. A 
native of St. Louis, and one-time 
graduate manager of athletics at 
Centre College, Kentucky, he served 
in the Navy in the first World War. 
In 1928 he left the vice-presidency 
of the Mississippi Valley Trust Co., 
St. Louis, to become president of 
Universal Aviation Corp., formed 
that year. In 1929 Universal opened 
a train-plane transcontinental 
system with the New York Central 
and the Santa Fe Railroads, offer- 
ing a 60-hour train-plane trip be- 
tween New York and Los Angeles. 
When Aviation Corp. acquired 
Universal later the same year, the 
cirline became part of American 
Airways and Mr. Jones held an 
executive post in the latter com- 
pany for a short time. 








Ten Extra Bombers 
Saving of 339,070 production man- 
hours since Jan. 1 by means of 4,067 
suggestions from employes of Consoli- 
dated Aircraft Corp., San Diego, was 
equivalent to building ten extra bomb- 


ers, the company states. 














1922 A Leader in Air Progress for Twenty Years 1942 
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EHIND TODAY's total war production at Ryan are more than 7,000 

yesterdays since T. Claude Ryan, founder and president of the 
Ryan Aeronautical Co., started an aviation business in San Diego. That 
was 20 years ago this month. Total assets consisted of a “Jenny” from 
World War I and a piano box for a tool shed. Thus did Ryan “know 
how” start to be acquired the hard way. 


Succeeding years recorded the establishment by Ryan of the first year 
‘round scheduled passenger airline in the U.S.; the building of mono- 
planes that pioneered air mail routes and provided the basic design 
for many special planes (including the “Spirit of St. Louis”) and scores 
of commercial models. 


Then came volume production of Ryan trainers, sleek, maneuverable 
low wing monoplanes, the first of their type to be adopted by the 
U.S. Army, the Navy and the air forces of friendly foreign nations. 
Again Ryan had pioneered. 


The development and manufacture of other military types followed, 
including the “Dragonfly” that practically hovers in mid-air. And now 
come Ryan-built war planes for the U.S. and United Nations Navies 
to seek out and strike down the enemy at sea. 


These are the barest highlights of 20 busy years of “know how”. . . 
years that have seen the piano box tool shed expand ten thousand-fold 
into one of America’s finest, most modern aircraft factories, a bulwark 
of our offensive against the Axis. And when this biggest of all jobs is done 
the Ryan Aeronautical Co. will forge out in front to as yet undreamed- 
of achievements with 20 years of “know how” as a mere beginning. 


RYAN AERONAUTICAL COMPANY —}. SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
Member Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 
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Postwar Cargo Lines to Demand New Designs," 


Armistice Unlikely to Bring Overnight Change 
to Mass Commercial Freight Operations 
By E. J. Fotey 


Today, much advertising, writing and talking directed to the 
layman and air transport operator alike are keyed to the theme 
“from the Armistice on, all cargo by air.” 

The fallacy in this line of reasoning is not in the ultimate 
realization of such a condition but in the optimism as to the time 
required for such a transition. Admittedly, rapid change has 


been a part of our air transport development. 
metamorphosis of such proportions is not in sight. 


Probably it is the daily emphasis 
on military cargo movement by air 
that prompts such a trend of thought 
and makes the lay mind receptive 
to such a concept. Of course, this 
same movement of military cargo 
will assist the ultimate achievement 
of much more freight by air. 

We are not so naive as to feel 
that the air transport operator is 
susceptible in the extreme to such 
a thought-train. But with so much 
concentration on the military, we 
are prompted to go off on a slightly 
different track and review some of 
the differenti- 
ating elements 
from the com- 
mercial side. 

This prompt- 

ing came as 
the result of a 
lunch - seminar 
with American 
Airlines’ Engi- 
neering Vice- 
President, Bill 
Littlewood. His 
ideas on the 
subject are 
well defined and many of them 
appear in the course of the disser- 
tation. However, since we took the 
liberty to phrase them and add to 
them thoughts of our own, your 
comments and criticism are due the 
writer. 
Naturally, our considerations are 
in the main of an economic natur2. 
Military transport would be doomed 
to failure if it attempted an 
economic stand. Commercial trans- 
port is doomed if it does not. 




































E. J. Foley 


demarcation, cargo transport by the 
military can do much to further 
commercial air cargo through the 
development of aircraft, if nothing 
else. One thing we hope will be 
a product of the air cargo emphasis 
for the war effort is a carrier de- 
signed for through-flow handling. 
In a conventional aircraft this would 
mean a rear cargo door for loading 
and a forward cargo door for un- 
loading, or vice versa. 

Reciprocally, the military de- 
velopment may demand much that 
will be dead wood to the commercial 
operator using established bases. 
The thought of carrying a rein- 
forced ramp as a part of the air- 
craft structure is quite in line for 
operation between military arenas 
or jungle bases, but is hardly justi- 
fiable from the weight standpoint 
alone for the commercial carrier. 
From the military, we stand to 
learn much about air cargo han- 
dling. From their achievements, im- 
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Though we see this sharp line of - 


But an overnight 





petus will be given to the post-war, 
commercial transportation of freight 
and/or cargo by air. From their 
development we should have air- 
craft of the optimum design for 
cargo conveyance. 

The layman exposed to these ad- 
missions that we will (as a result 
of the military operations) know 
much more about air cargo han- 
dling; have the optimum in design 
and number of freight-carrying air- 
craft, and finally have the force of 
shipper interest and operator in- 
terest, may well wonder why not 
“all cargo by air.” 

The missing link in his picture is 
the failure to realize that air freight 
will not be sent from the Chrysler 
Building, New York, to the Palmer 
House, Chicago, by air alone. 

The three or four hours that the 
parcel is in the air in the custody 
of American or United or TWA 
may be more than equalled by the 
ground handling time from Man- 
hattan to LaGuardia Field and from 
near Cicero to the Loop. 

The air portion of the cost of 
shipment is a fraction of the final 
bill the shipper pays. The labor, 
the truck transport, surface load- 
ings and unloadings—these things 
are ground handling costs, a major 
portion of the bill. 

So we see that the air develop- 
ments alone cannot give us all cargo 
by air. 

If we replace a 200 m.p.h. plane 
from New York to Chicago with a 
300 m.p.h. aircraft, the layman must 
realize that he'll possibly lose the 


15-20% gain in total time, door-to- 
door, unless ground handling tech- 
nique and schedules are closely tied 
to the air carrier's operations. 
Appreciable increase in overall 
efficiency can best come as a result 
of cooperative effort by both the 
airline and the organization provid- 
ing door-to-door delivery. 

There is, of course, some ground 
handling incident to the shipment 
which is the responsibility of the 
air transport operator. Such media 
of improvement as loading ma- 
chines, adequate lighting, sorting in 
flight, etc., have been suggested to 
the industry by UAL’s Davies and 
Kelly in their SAE paper. Several 
of these suggestions are already 
being tried by air carriers. 

Knowing that the _ air-cargo 
future is dependent upon airport- 
to-door and door-to-airport move- 
ment quite as much as it is on air- 
port-to-airport transfer, what will 
be the trend of development in the 
field after the war? 

Basically, we feel that the long 
haul portion of air cargo will re- 
ceive the greatest immediate post- 
war impetus. In this phase of the 
activity, the ratios of air cost to total 
cost and air time to total time are 
greatest, as are the potential time 
economies of air versus surface. 

Where such ratios are maximum, 
the improvements in cargo handl- 
ing, cargo aircraft design, etc., do 
us the most good. We can reduce 
our costs and thus depress to some 
appreciable degree the total cost. 

If long haul air cargo is the im- 
mediate post-war trend, it will of 


course develop normally along 
natural lines of cargo flow. By 
“natural lines of cargo flow” we 


mean those routes over which there 
is a vast movement of cargo poten- 
tially portable by air. These 
natural lines may bring about 
some compromise of the term “long 
haul”, eg., New  York-Detroit, 
Detroit-Chicago, etc. 

International carriers should ex- 
pect to capitalize tremendously on 
this long haul advantage in air 
freight. 

Normal development will tend to 
provide ever-increasing economies 





in mind. 


we know a lot remains unsaid. 





Wanted: Considered Comments from Readers 


Three months ago we started this series with an idea of service 


The air transport industry faces a post-war expansion beyond 
the imagination of many. The equipment to be used, the service 
to be offered, the competition to be met—these factors demand 
our thought if planning is to provide expected performance. 

What we hope to accomplish is simply thought-provocation. 
We would be presumptuous to try to “expert” on any of these 
topics. We offer our personal slant; that is all we do. 

Since there are three sides to every aviation story, we want to 
know the ‘details of the other two. If we are provoking thought 
we want to see your ideas in letters to us. We want to know what 
you think—all of you. We've heard from some—Welch Pogue of 
the CAB, Froesch of Eastern, Jack Gray of the Chamber. 


We're not out for orchids or agreement. Through criticism and 
new slants, we all will best be prepared for the tremendous task 
ahead. We hope to give voice to your ideas in these columns. 

What did you think of our Flying Wing, Maintenance Airport, 
Air Transport Laboratory, Convertible Airliner? 


But 


E. J. F. 














of both time and money in the door. 
to-airport section of the problem 
By degrees, we should see redyp. 
tions in the flight length essentigj 
to economical air shipment. 

The question may be posed: 
wouldn’t it be to the airlines’ aq. 
vantage to provide their own pick 
up and delivery service? Whether 
such a service may be practical jp 
the future on the basis of develop. 


ments is impossible to predict 
Presently it appears doubtful jf 
air-borne cargo alone would be 


sufficient for an agency to exist, 
All of our ranting about the ratio 
of air time to total time and air 
cost to total cost is in no way meant 
as an indictment of the present 
agency handling this part of the 
service. The current technique is 
the practical applied means of ex- 
pressing by air; the ideal, presently 
unattainable, is to fly the load to 
and from the shippers’ doors. 
Under discussion within the air 


transport industry today are such 


things as cargo airports, landing 
strips at factory sides, etc. 
The cargo airport is only as 


practical as its site is convenient 


to the metropolitan area, or the 
shipper’s plant, under existing 
practices. 


Landing strips at factory sides 
are restrictive as to the size of air- 
craft to be used. The neighboring 
obstructions in the ordinary in- 
dustrial area may isolate the appli- 
cation of this technique to suburban 
or rural plants. Both of these factors 
qualify this procedure so that either 
large loads for the single suburban 
plant or small aircraft for the re- 
stricted strip, or both, might be 
needed. 

Small cargo aircraft are a possible 
necessity in gradually circumvent- 
ing one of the factors that preclude 
the possibility of all cargo by air 
in the early post-war period. Speak- 
ing of small aircraft for such shuttle 
service, we’re wondering how much 
thought is presently being given to 
the helicopter? With landing areas 
strategically located from a cargo- 
traffic point of view, wouldn't a 
version of Sikorsky’s craft be a po- 
tential boon? 

The use of such a craft between 
airport and building roof tops, etc., 
combined with a more detailed air- 
sorting than has been possible in 
the past, would appear to offer an 
overall time reduction of appreci- 
able value. 

We have indicated how much 
more there is to the air cargo 
picture than airplanes. The develop- 
ment of the network for to-and- 
from terminal distribution is essen- 
tial. Unless it progresses as rapidly 
as the airline cargo operations, the 
whole picture becomes distorted 
and much of the speed and simpli- 
city of air shipment will be lost m 
the intricacies of ground handling. 

Unless streamlined mass-produc- 
tion procedures applied to the an- 
ticipated increasing loads permit the 


continual reduction of ground 
handling costs, those concerned 
with sale of air cargo will be faced 
with a restricted, “emergency 
market. 
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| DeVilbiss Introduces 

; Type SGF Flow Gun 

| Type SGF Flow Gun is a 
an develegmant of the DeVilbiss 


Co., 300 Phillips Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 
It is designed for caulking, 


cementing and other flowing opera- 
tions where plastic materials such 
as crack fillers, sealing compounds 


and heavy paints are used. Doping 
and cementing of fabric-covered 
aircraft surfaces are said to be par- 
ticularly well-handled by the gun. 

Advantages claimed are reduced 
flow restriction and greater ease of 
handling. 

Small, lightweight and well- 
balanced, the gun appears comfort- 
able and easy to handle. Flow 
volume can be controlled by pres- 
sure regulation or by means of the 
knurled nut on the fluid needle. 
Nozzles for all materials are avail- 
able. 


Advantages Claimed 
for Aircraft Drill 


Said to reach spots inaccessible to 
other drills, the Aerocraft Junior 
Angle Drill is only 5-3/4” long. If 
is designed to operate at high 
speeds and it is cleimed that pro- 






BENDIX 
SCINTILLA 


| 
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longed operation does not result in 
heating up. 

The nose spindle is fitted with a 
10-32 thread. The unit is available 
only in the 90° angle model. 

Developers of the Aerocraft 
Junior, Aircraft Tools, Inc., 750 E. 
Gage Ave., Los Angeles, Calif., in 


line with their policy of providing 
the aircraft industry with a com- 





plete line of especially designed 
tools are producing cable splicers, 
rivet sets, sheet holders, counter- 
sinks, dimpling tools, etc. 


New Boots Product 


Boots Aircraft Nut Corp., New 
Canaan, Conn., presents a variation 
of their Wing Style Nuts and chan- 
nel strip combination. The Boots 
Curved Channel like the straight 
permits replacement of nuts by 
snapping out of and into the chan- 
nel. The strip is available in 
standard semi-circles with radii 
ranging from 2-2/8" t- 11-3/4" 


THE WORLD'S FINEST AIRCRAFT 





Pre-doped Aircraft 
Fabric Announced 


E. I. duPont de Nemours and Co. 
Fabrikoid Division announces a new 
pre-doped aircraft fabric. 

Treated with a light coating by 
a unique method prior to shipment, 
it is claimed that this new fabric 
allows a reduction in separate dop- 
ing operations from eleven to eight. 
At least one hand brush coat and 
half the sanding for smoothness is 
eliminated, it is said. 

Chief feature claimed by the de- 
velopers is that the treated fabric 
retains its stretch and pliability as 
if untreated, thus permitting ordin- 
ary ease of application to the struc- 
ture. 


Tinnerman Speed Nuts 


For blind right angle attachment, 
new angle anchor speed nuts are 
available from Tinnerman Products, 
Inc., 2083 Fulton Road, Cleveland 
Ohio. Standard shape and rivet 
hole spacing make these nuts inter- 
changeable with other nuts of the 
line, all of which provide the double 
locking, spring tension grip for 
vibration resistance. Suggested ap- 
plications of the angle anchor are; 
junction box covers, switch box 
covers, fairings, etc. They are avail- 
able for use with 6/32 and 8/32 
machine screws as well as 4Z, 6Z 
and 8Z sheet metal screws. Angles 
of 86°, 90° and 94° may be pur- 
chased. 


Exceptional 


fire-power 


EQUIPMENT NEW S—— 


Lumidor Service Light 


Adjustable from 30 inches to 7 
feet and designed to project light 
into inaccessible places is a new 
portable flourescent service light 
produced by the Lumidor Manu- 
facturing Co. of Los Angeles, Calif. 
Upward or downward, horizontally 
or vertically, or in any angle of a 
180° arc, the unit is adjustable with- 
out the use of tools and will illu- 
minate without shadow by means of 
the two 48-inch 40-watt fluorescent 
lamp 





New Eye Shade: The Magni- 
Focuser Binocular eye shade is 
claimed to be getting wide ap- 
plication in war industries for de- 


tailed inspection of important 
parts. Molded of Celanese Cel- 
luloid Corporation's cellulose ace- 
tate plastic by Claremold Plastics 
Corp. of Newark, N. J., the Bi- 
nocular is marketed by Edray 
Products Co., N. Arlington, N. J. 


' 


» NOT ALL THE 
| ” 
474 Powe 


Comes from Guns 


marks the 


performance of the Consolidated 
“Liberator”. But not all its “fire-power”’ 
~ comes from guns. Steady fire- power is 
furnished each engine cylinder on every 
power stroke by “BENDIX-SCINTILLA” Air- 
craft Magnetos. Precision built “BENDIX- 
-._ SCINTILLA” Spark Plugs, Switches and 
- * ‘yadio shielded ignition harnesses are 
.. © other members of “The Invisible Crew” 
nts, controls and accessories 

built by 15 Bendix Divisions. 


IGNITION 
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PIGMY TOMORROW 





Main Office and,Plant: 15047 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Ill. Western Office: 6381 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 





Yesterday’s giant planes are dwarfed by 
today’s developments . . . plans for tomor- 
row’s craft almost rival imagination. 

“Blitz growth” of the industry brings its 
growing pains... acute problems in produc- 
tion, maintenance, and handling of heavier 
and heavier equipment. Whiting Aviation 
Department is an independent organization 
devoted solely tothesolutionofsuch problems. 

Thus Whiting can relieve your manufactur- 
ing and maintenance engineers of many wor- 
ries incidental to their regular work. Experi- 
enced, airminded specialists, with over 50 
years of heavy equipment experience behind 
them, assure fast-moving cooperation in 
solving your problems of today and antici- 
pating tomorrow’s growing requirements. 


CORPGRATION 


Branch offices in New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cincinnati, and St. Louis 














Dive Bomber—? 


1 9 years of technical skill and engineering ingenuity 
are built into the Consolidated PBY patrol 
bomber . . . the Catalina. 

We think she’s the finest plane of her type in the world. 
But even with our intimate knowledge of her ruggedness 
and fine design, we were unprepared for a recent message 
that came in from “Down Under”: 

“Catalinas have actually engaged in dive bombing, in 


defiance of their designer’s aims!” 
>. . . 


Consolidated Aircraft Corporation, San Diego, Cali- 


fornia. Member, Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 








A VERY HOT PILOT WAS HENRY HIGHTOWERS, 
WHO BOASTED OF HAVING THREE HUNDRED HOURS. 
TO PROVE IT HE DOVE ON HIS GIRL’S HOUSE ONE DAy- 
THEY WOULD HAVE BEEN MARRIED THE FIFTEENTH OF MAY. 





Reproduced in the interest of safety, by permission of the Army Air Corps. 


CONSOLIDATED builds Battleships of the Air 


*Originator of the LIBERATOR ... CATALINA ... CORONADO 














up of completed fins—Plant 1, Fleetwings 


N ALASKA, “go-devil’”” means a 
I special sled. In the Texas oil-fields, 

it’s the name for a fast-moving 
gadget that keeps pipelines clean. 

At Fleetwings, we’re so intent on 
permanently denting the Axis... that 
“gordevil”? on our production lines 
means “‘let’s-turn-out-airplane-parts- 
faster!”’ 

That’s exactly what Fleetwings is 
doing. We are producing fins and 
fuselages, stabilizers and spoilers, rud- 
ders and turret rings, ammunition 
boxes and hydraulic valves. Parts are 
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\ 


\ 
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rolling off streamlined assembly lines 
in the Fleetwings plants at an amazing 
rate for America’s fastest fighters, 
torpedo and dive bombers . . . for giant 
four-engined air fortresses. 

Today Fleetwings leads the aircraft 
industry in making planes and parts of 
stainless steel, because, during many 
yesterdays, our engineers have used 
their ingenuity to develop new and bet- 
ter production tools and fabricating 
methods. 

Tomorrow, who knows? Certainly 
the skill and inventiveness shown by 








Fleetwings in designing and building 
both stainless steel and aluminum 
alloy parts and complete planes, both 
metal and plastic, will prove increas- 
ingly valuable. It’s worth keeping in 
mind, as you plan for the future. 


Incorporated 
BRISTOL . PENNSYLVANIA 
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» pioneers with parts 
¢ and hydraulic 
equipment 










The BT-12, all-welded basic trainer built for 
the U. S. Army Air Forces. 


FUTURE AIRCRAFT ADVANCES are taking shape now on the 
drafting boards and along the production lines at Fleetwings. 
Years of pioneering in the spot, seam and projection welding 
of stainless steel are paying dividends in faster output. . . 
when speed counts! Fleetwings engineers are now working on 
new designs that will show what stainless and other alloy 


steels will really do. 


SPEED is essential when a prime contractor wants parts in 
a hurry. Fleetwings has developed a special Engineering- 
Liaison Service that helps any prime contractors. Several 
months ago, for instance, a fighter manufacturer furnished 
us with contours, loads and weight requirements for tail sur- 
faces. We designed the surfaces, made production drawings, 
started assembly lines rolling, and delivered the first set in 
less than 60 days. Today, these surfaces are flying on one of 


America’s top-speed fighters. 


RETRACTABLE LANDING GEAR, wing flaps, gun turrets, gun 
firing gear, bomb doors, engine cowling flaps, control surfaces, 
engine controls, automatic pilot . . . those are just a few of 
the hydraulically operated mechanisms on military and naval 
aircraft controlled by special hydraulic valves and hydraulic 
jacks designed by Fleetwings engineers. Fleetwings has been 
designing highly efficient hydraulic actuating mechanisms 


since 1938. 


“KEEP ’EM FLYING!” 


=FEEEFWINGS> 
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GENERAL—— 


Don R. Berlin Blasts de Seversky, 
Suggests He Stick to Crystal Gazing 


Major Alexander P. de Seversky, 
whose book, “Victory Through Air 
Power”, and his syndicated news- 
paper writings have been highly 
controversial in the industry, was 
strongly assailed Aug. 22 by Don R. 
Berlin, aeronautical engineer with 
General Motors Corp., in an address 
before the alumni of the General 
Motors Institute of Technology. 

“If Mr. de Seversky would con- 
fine himself to his crystal gazing 
and not indulge in such pronounced, 
bitter, and unfounded criticism of 
our Air Forces—both Army and 
Navy—his book and newspaper 
articles might even be slightly en- 
tertaining”, Berlin said. 

“However, we are involved in a 
serious war where all efforts and 
talents are needed in constructive 
and violent effort toward winning it. 
I consider such unjust and widely 
publicized criticism of General Ar- 
nold and the Air Forces (and others 
referred to generally as ‘Brass Hats’) 
as being a detriment to the war 
effort by the uncertainty and con- 
fusion which it can cause in the 
minds of those who cannot possibly 
be in a position to know the facts. 


Panagra Rebuilds 
6 Junky Italian 
Ships U.S. Bought 


Want to buy a fleet of Italian 
Savoia-Marchetti transports? 

The Defense Supplies Corp. pur- 
chased the six tri-motored trans- 
ports in Rio de Janeiro from the 
Italian airline, LATI, when this 
company was stopped by Brazil from 
flying across the South Atlantic. 

The DSC has thus rid South 
America of Italian transport planes, 
but it hardly got a bargain in equip- 
ment. It’s not much above the 
‘junk’ category, especially without 
spare parts. 

Right now the job of overhauling 
has gone to Pan American-Grace 
Airways, whose base at Lima, Peru, 
was the only available one for such 
work. When the overhauling is 
done, the planes will probably be 
flown to the U. S. From then on, 
it’s anybody’s guess whether the 
planes will be put to use or sent 
to the Smithsonian Museum as 
relics. 

Actually, the planes could be used 
for something and probably will, 
but the U. S. Army doesn’t want 
them around Army bases. So they’ll 
have to stick to commercial air- 
ports. They’re good for long-dis- 
tance freight, but not passengers. 


Each of the planes is a different 
model, but each is tri-motored and 
each has the same type engines— 
Alfa Romeo—of about 800 hp. The 
planes are slow but they are good 
for long-range operations and pay- 
load is reported as “not bad”. On 
the average, they correspond in size 
to a DC-3, but the best of the six 


. It is time to call a halt to 
the comedy when the Chief of our 
Army Air Forces is singled out for 
attack because the Army Air Forces 
did not continue to order Mr. de 
Seversky’s pursuit airplanes. 

“It so happens that I had pursuit 
airplanes of my own design in each 
of the competitions in which Mr. 
de Seversky was a contender. At 
that time I was chief engineer of the 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Air- 
plane Division, Buffalo. We lost 
one competition (the first) and Mr. 
de Seversky lost the next two com- 
petitions—and decision in regard to 
the winner in each case was made 
on the basis of total points of evalu- 
ation worked out for an established 
number of points for each of several 
characteristics of performance. 


“Mr. de Seversky was just out- 
performed in competitions for which 
conditions had already been out- 
lined in advance.” 

Subsequently, Berlin said: “This 
is time for hard production work. 
It is also a time in which we should 
leave military strategy in the hands 
of those who have been trained for 
the job, and devote our time to 
that for which we are best fitted.” 


has a gross weight of 34,000 lbs., 
considerably over a DC-3, and the 
lowest is about 22,000 lbs, gross 
weight, which is rather low for 
good transport use. 

In any event, when Panagra gets 
through the irksome job of over- 
hauling the planes (lack of spare 
parts is a real problem), the U. S. 
will get a glimpse of these trans- 
Atlantic planes which set several 
records in the days when trans- 
Atlantic flying was worth news- 
paper headlines. 








Trains Army Mechanics: 


Braniff Airways has inaugurated a 
training course in aircraft main- 
tenance for a large group of 
graduate Army mechanics at its 


Love Field base in Dallas. Seen 
here is Charles Johnson, left, 
company's maintenance superin- 
tendent, welcoming Capt. O. H. 
Kraft, commanding officer of the 
Air Forces Technical Training 
Command group assigned to the 
base. R. L. Dumas, Braniff's as- 
sistant superintendent of training, 


looks on. 
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MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 











Asove the war clamor for air-borne cargo 
this fact stands out crystal clear: Douglas 
has built, is building and will continue 
to build in ever greater volume two and 
four engine cargo carriers that today are 


“delivering the goods” out of the range 


WAR TRANSPORTS: Dc-3 + C-47 « €-54 


of submarines. Already bridging time 
and distance in this global war, Douglas 
fleets of combat transports will soon be- 
come mighty airmadas of supply to over- 
whelm the enemy wherever he may be. 


Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 


BOMBERS: 4-20 + *BOSTON” 


B aX ad he LAS KY BOMBER-FIGHTERS: ss8D*DAUNTLESS” + “HAVOC” + TBD “DEVASTATOR’ 
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DIRECTORS’ 


This is a photograph of a meeting held recently 
at United Air Lines’ general offices. 

It is a directors’ meeting—directors, not of 
United Air Lines, but of United’s Employees’ 
Credit Union. 

Around that table sit a stewardess, a me- 
chanic, an accountant, an operations officer, a 
dispatcher, a traffic man, other employees. 

They manage the affairs of a $200,000 busi- 
ness—a business conceived by employees, es- 
tablished by them and operated by them. During 
its seven years of existence, it has made 5861 
loans totaling $931,579.89 to employees with 
a record of only $77.54 loss. It has paid its 
employee members $23,380.62 in dividends, 
profit realized on investment of deposits. 





MEETING 


United Air Lines is proud of these directors 
not merely because of their splendid operat- 
ing record, but primarily because they represent 
the kind of people who make up the organiza- 
tion of the company. 


These people are sincerely interested in each 
other’s welfare. They are serious minded and 
capable business men and women. And this 
kind of citizenship within the company reflects 
the parts they play in the civic life of their com- 
munities, outside the circle of company affairs. 


These are the kind of people who can do a 
thoughtful and intelligent job of serving the 
public—even in these times when the pressure 
of troubled conditions makes that job more 
demanding than ever. 


UNITED & AIR LINES 


* * * 


BUY WAR BONDS * * * 








EYOND its uses as an artery of 
international life, this new aerial 
highway between neighbors and allies 
has great military importance in these 
times of war . . . forging a new link in 


the solidarity of the hemisphere. 


The map shows how you can go by 
American Airlines to Mexico City and 
Monterrey all the way from Toronto or 
Boston, from New York or Washington, 
from Chicago or St. Louis, from Dallas 
or Los Angeles—from any city served by 
American Airlines. And other cities not 
located on American’s routes are now 
easily accessible via connecting airlines. 

Call your American Airlines office or 
any principal Travel Agent for informa- 


tion and reservations. 


FT. WORTH 





AMERICAN AIRLINES 





NOW, DIRECT 
SERVICE 
to MONTERREY 


and MEXICO CITY 





Directly Connects Canada, 
the United States and Mexico 





Stewardess on all flights. 


The American Airlines standard 
of service all the way. 





Two flights daily, at start. 
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ln Charge of Mexican Route: These American Airlines men have been chosen for key posts on the 
|jnternational extension: Robert Warriner, assistant supervisor of communications; Capt. Cecil M. Hefner, 
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| AIRLINE COMMENTARY 








There is talk in Washington that the Civil Aeronautics Board may break 
loose with some new route decisions . . At the time of Pearl Harbor. 
there were a great many cases that had been heard and the records com- 

ted ... . However, because of pressing war work, it was generally 
understood that no action would be taken on the cases for some time 
... Many officials predicted “no action” for the duration . . . Several air- 
lines, however, have been pressing for decisions, pointing out that if 
CAB waits too long the records in the cases will be so out of date that 
lit will be necessary to hold new hearings . . Inasmuch as some hear- 

ings involve expenditure of thousands of dollars, any re-hearing is a 
jhardship on the airlines . Several CAB officials realize this and are 
sympathetic . . . The result may be action . . . The hard-fought Denver- 
Kansas City case, and applications for routes into Washington are among 
those pending . e 

One airline official visiting Washington last fortnight predicted 
that there will be some mergers within six months . . . He looks for 
|} some of the north-south operators to get tegether . . . The industry 

was encouraged by Dr. F. A. Spencer’s unofficial report to CAB 
! suggesting that the small airlines be encouraged to consolidate with 
} 
} 








one another or with larger carriers, and that the large systems 
be allowed to get still larger . . . Several officials said last fortnight 
that this was a refreshing train of thought... 


® 
— \4 It seems that the airlines have Wall Street puzzled Because of 
requisitioning, etc., the carriers’ earnings were supposed to drop after 
Pearl Harbor Then the other day United Air Lines reported net 
income for the second quarter greater than that for the entire year of 
M1. . . Yes, the airline business keeps "em guessing . 





i An unusual Civil Service examination has been announced by 
: the Civil Service Commission . . . Heavy purchases of war materials 
y ; by the government and the increasing transportation arising there- 
{ | from have resulted in a need for hundreds of freight and passenger 
rate clerks . . . These men will be required to compute freight rates 
and passenger fares and to audit freight and passenger transporta- 
tion accounts of rail, water, highway and airline carriers . . . Posi- 
tions pay $2,300 to $2,600 a year . . . Appointments will be for the 
duration and six months thereafter . . . Details available from Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. . . 


} Capt. H. D. “Arkansas Pat” Gossett, Chicago & Southern’s veteran 
pilot who just received his gold pin as a million-miler, has three types 
| of landings, so he says . .-. One is what he calls his “executive” landing, 
for company officials—it's so smooth you can’t tell when the wheels touch 
tee No. 2 is called the “guest” type—for special guests of the line, and 
it isn’t far behind the “executive” in perfection No. 3 is the or- 
nary” landing, which Pat says he makes most of the time, but it’s sur- 
oo. few of those ever turn up . . Pat’s one of the best pilots 
ss ae 


eo 

Appointment by the Office of Defense Transportation of an Air 
Transport Manpower Committee came as somewhat of a surprise ... 
It appears that even some of the members were surprised . . . The 
Committee held a meeting Aug. 20... At present it doesn’t look 
as though the group will be very important . . . However, it is 
agreed that it may assume great importance if the War Man- 
power Commission gets around to allocating manpower .. . 





We note with interest that Northwest Airlines has changed the name of 
Its publicity department to the NWA public information department . 
Yoseph Ferris’ title is director of public information . . . This name chang- 
—— | ig trend started among the airlines some time ago . (We still think 
| its NWA propaganda, Joe) ££ ss 





supervisor of operations; T. G. Rea, flight superintendent-station manager; Weldon E. Bell, general fore- 
man of maintenance; and Stanley G. King, general traffic manager. 


LA Office Opened 
By Hawaiian Airlines ; 
Names Two Officials 


Hawaiian Airlines Ltd. has an- 
nounced plans for opening a Los 
Angeles office at 5225 Wilshire Blvd. 
with Clarence M. Belinn, recently 
appointed vice-president, in charge. 
Belinn formerly was head of Mat- 
son Navigation Co.’s aviation divi- 
sion. 

Stanley C. Kennedy, president, 
also announced the employment of 
Robert L. Campbell as airways 
engineer. Campbell was with the 
old Bureau of Air Commerce and 
until recently was connected with 
the CAA in its development of air- 
ports in the Hawaiian Islands. 


“Growth of Hawaiian Airlines, 
especially in its operations con- 
nected with the war work in 


Hawaii, plus the isolation of the 
islands from the mainland under 
present conditions, have made it 
necessary that we open a mainland 
office,” Kennedy explained. “This 
office will keep in close touch with 
all developments in aviation equip- 
ment, will handle the employment 
of personnel, and deal with other 
operations problems.” 








Vacationing: O. M. "Red" Mosier, 

vice-president of American Air- 

lines is shown here with Mrs. 

Mosier during a recent brief vaca- 

tion at Montauk Manor, Montauk 
Beach, L. I. 


TRANSPORT—— 


AA Opens Mexico 
Services Sept. 5; 
Names Personnel 


American Airlines will initiate 
its new New York—Mexico City 
and Los Angeles—Mexico City serv- 
ices on Sept. 5 with a daily service 
in both directions. The New York 
service will operate south from 
Dallas and Fort Worth, and the Los 
Angeles service will be via El Paso, 
each line converging at Monterrey. 
Customs will be at Fort Worth and 
E] Paso 

To mark the opening of the new 
services, a party of diplomats, com- 
pany officials, and U. S. Government 
officials will leave New York and 
Los Angeles on Sept. 4, and will be 
entertained that evening in Fort 
Worth by Amon Carter, publisher, 
and a director of American. On 
the following night the party will 
be entertained at Monterrey, and 
subsequently will be received by 
high government officials in Mexico. 

Among those on the special party 
will be Minister of Munitions C. D. 
Howe of Canada, Mayor Fiorella 
H. LaGuardia of New York, Harllee 
Branch, member of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, and others. 

Hangars and a station-house at 
Monterrey, a scheduled stopping 
point, have already been completed, 
as well as a number of emergency 
fields. 

American was awarded a tem- 
porary certificate by CAB earlier 
this year, acting upon a specific re- 


quest by President Roosevelt, to 
provide additional war-time air 
service between this country and 
Mexico. 

The company has announced 
selection of some personnel for the 
new services. Stanley G. King, 


assistant western traffic manager at 
Los Angeles, has been chosen to be 
general traffic manager at Mexico 
City. He joined American in 1940 
after 17 years’ service with the 
Dollar Line in this country and 
Cuba. 

Capt. Cecil M. Hefner will be 
supervisor of Mexican operations 
with headquarters in Mexico City. 
Capt. Hefner recently was the sub- 
ject of an illustrated article in the 
Saturday Evening Post, and has 
been assistant chief pilot at Fort 
Worth. His solo flight was with 
the Army in 1930 and he joined 
American as First Officer in 1935. 

T. G. Rea, a native of Texas who 
joined American in 1929, will be 
assistant flight superintendent and 
station manager. He has been a 
dispatcher and station manager at 
various points, and most recently 
has been assistant flight superin- 
tendent at Fort Worth. 

General foreman of maintenance 
will be Weldon E. Bell, who joined 
the company in 1931 at Fort Worth, 
and who has been a mechanic in 
maintenance, crew chief, and fore- 
man at that station. 

Robert M. Warriner, a Texan who 
who joined American in 1934, after 
ten years with RCA, will be assist- 
ant supervisor of communications. 
He has been a radio engineer and 
has held communications posts at 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Glendale and 


Burbank. 
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Miller 


Mills Laurenzana 


Sales and Traffic 


John C. Freeman is American’s traffic manager in Rochester, succeeding 
W. A. Werthmann, resigned. 

J. Paul Matheson, dtm for TWA in Detroit, is a captain in the Services 
of Supply, being succeeded by Earl J. Miller, former dtm at Cleveland. 

Kathleen Mills has been named chief stewardess of Delta, succeeding 
Birdie Perkins, who resigned to be married. 

Promotions in American’s traffic department are: T. H. Mays has been 
made dtm at El Paso, replacing O. V. Mahan, new in the Air Transport 
Command; David Shaughnessy is now dtm at Louisville; Frank Bodwell 
is dtm in Indianapolis; Norman Hess holds a similar position in Cleve- 
land, and Charles A. Stevens in Columbus. 

Hazel E. Brooks, formerly chief instructress of American’s stewardess 
school, has been named supervisor of stewardess service, succeeding Dudley 
T. Rice, now in the Air Forces. 

Dan V. O’Leary, former United dtm at Detroit, has been transferred to 
the engineering department in Chicago. Miss Kay Gerish succeeds him. 

Maurice E. Sheahan, United’s auditor of revenue, has been commissioned 
a lieutenant colonel in the Quartermaster Corps. P. C. Sandretto, super- 
intendent of the company’s communications laboratory, is a major in the 
Air Forces, and Donald G. MacDonald, assistant to the vice president- 
eastern operations, is a captain in the Air Transport Command. 

G. E. Mears has assumed duties as American’s assistant superintendent 
of communications, in addition to his assignment as supervisor. Robert 
Burck, senior, mechanic, has been appointed maintenance department rep- 
resentative in the personnel office. 








Gerish 


MacDonald Sandretto Sheahan 

N. B. Rader has been named eastern regional sales manager by United, 
succeeding R. F. Ahrens, promoted to personnel director. S. R. Newman, 
dtm at Los Angeles, succeeds Rader at San Francisco, and George Ma- 
comber, assistant dtm at Los Angeles, replaces Newman. 

John L. Sutton has been named Delta’s supervisor of stations, succeed- 
ing John L. Schneider, now in the Air Force. G. J. Dye is now assistant 
superintendent of maintenance. 

Joseph B. Leonard, formerly assistant director of personnel for United 
at Cheyenne, has been promoted to assistant purchasing agent at the 
same base. Edward H. Johnson, formerly in charge of employe training, 
takes Leonard’s old job. 

James T. Bain, formerly superintendent of maintenance and overhaul 
for Trans-Canada, has been promoted to department superintendent; 
J. T. Dyment, formerly chief engineer, becomes assistant superintendent- 
engineering, and A. M. Sutherland, formerly fleet supervisor, is now assist- 
ant superintendent. 

William A. Rogers, air express consultant of Railway Express Agency, 
has been commissioned a lieutenant commander in the Navy. 

Lester Armour and Frank Fuller Jr. have resigned as directors of United 
to go on active duty with the Navy. 

Herbert J. Lyall Jr., for the past two years American’s assistant traffic 
manager of the eastern region, has been named acting eastern traffic 
manager. He succeeds C. R. Speers, who has been given a leave of absence 
to serve as a captain in the Air Transport Command. 


SO 





Operations 





Nicholas Laurenzana, Braniff captain, has been named assistant chief 
pilot of the company. 

Roy L. Mitchell, formerly American’s superintendent of flight operations) 
has been named director of military operations by the company Walter) 
Braznell will serve as assistant director, T. A. Schmidt as assistant to the 
director, and J. F. Davidson as superintendent of military operations 
Gage Mace, formerly assistant to the vice president-operations, has been 
appointed superintendent of flight operations. 

R. E. Pfennig, United’s vice president-eastern operations, has taken a} 
leave of absence to serve as a major with the Air Transport Commang. 
Richard Dobie, assistant to the executive vice president-operations, rm, 
places Pfennig. 

Capt. Ralph E. Adams, former Delta pilot, was a member of a four-man 
crew flying in the British ferry service which set a new trans-Atlantic| 
crossing record recently. The crew made five crossings in nine days. 
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Capt. R. L. Smith, Northwest pilot, has been appointed superintendent | Aug. 12 
of operations for the company. W. Fiske Marshall, operations manager, is | plans fo 
serving as a major in the Marine air corps. | Army’s 

New Pennsylvania-Central mechanics at Washington include R. T,' Like t 
White, Francis E. Webb, Wilford E. Treet and John H. Olivera. Ap- "* ® 
prentice specialists include Rolland L. Moore, Stephen F. Gorman, Walter! ~"'®S 1 
J. Cramer, Edgar Roy Putnam, James G. Weast, Alvin H. Talbert, James, wl 
T. Griffiths, Herbert Y. Unger, Ruth G. Chapman, Charles S. MacKinnon, nom the 
Charles MacKinnon Jr., Lambert B. Kline, Joseph E. Horner and Fred B| Thus, 
Reese. announc 

PCA’s chief of plant maintenance at Washington is C. C. Martin, while! of the e 
chief of production control is Richard D. Warfel. on an i 

K. R. Ferguson, formerly assistant to Northwest’s vice president-opera- delivery 

: 2 , to the fi 
tions, has been promoted to vice president. Also named vice president Nations 
was E. I. Whyatt, former secretary-treasurer. Under 

Murl Estes, million-mile pilot of PCA and chief of the line’s Military | present 
Transport Division, was the 128th PCA employe to join the Services. Capt. | the airli: 
J. A. Brooks takes over Estes’ duties. Capt. R. H. Taylor becomes chief | will be « 
pilot of the Division. Brooks will be aided by C. A. Lupole, formerly chief | managen 
of flight dispatch, W. F. Kinnard succeeds to Lupole’s old assignment. plan ca 

Maj. J. H. DuBuque, U.S.A., Ret., is chief of the First Officer Training 


Smith Adams 


Rader 


Ferguson 


ment 0! 
School, part of PCA’s big personnel training program to turn out men | addition: 


for expanded operations for Army’s Air Transport Command. PCA will by the . 
train its own pilots and mechanics. Althou 
Robert P. Wright, Fairfax, Va., has been named assistant treasurer of eight cor 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines by R. G. Lochiel, treasurer. Wright joined | Just con 
PCA in 1932 and recently has been in charge of the Ticket Revenue Dept. fly mai 
Albert Englert, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed assistant to James borders, 
H. Baldridge, PCA personnel director. oe 
Frank P. Flint, Alexandria, Va., is named assistant comptroller of Penn- 4, sirli 
sylvania-Central Airlines. sible se 
Richard L. Dobie has been promoted to vice president in charge of expect 
Eastern operations by United Air Lines. Previously, he was assistant to | missions 
the vice president-operations. “It the 


E. C. Ball, Harrisburg station manager for TWA has joined the Army Air company 
Transport Command and is succeeded by W. R. Hinneburg. R. A. Garlin | 4, grot 
becomes station manager at Reading. the carr 
given ar 
the exte 
clared. 
| The 
} attended 
were: ( 
cago & 
Mid-Con 
sylvania- 
Meanw 
) gotations 
eight ot 
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The ‘‘Home Front’? Behind the 
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Army’s World-Wide Air Cargo 





Uur-Man 


No Uniforms for These: 


When the Air Transport Command 


atin the Army Air Forces gave to the airlines the biggest job these 
= companies ever had—flying to many parts of the world with Army 
nnel and cargo—it was the civilian personnel of the airlines that 


J. A. Collings, vice-president of TWA; O. M. Mosier, vice-president 

of American Airlines; C. C. Thompson, vice-president of United Air 

Lines; L. F. Whittemore, vice-president of Northeast Airlines; Paul 

Brattain, vice-president of Eastern Air Lines; K. R. Ferguson, vice- 

president of Northwest Airlines; Ray C. Shrader, vice-president-opera- 

tions of Braniff Airways: and Leo H. Dwerlkotte, vice-president of 
Western Air Lines. 





§ More Lines Planning 
Cargo Routes for Army 


carried the brunt of this vast expansion. They don't wear uniforms, 
but they are doing a big war job. Here are the men from eight 
companies who have headed up the transport projects: Left to right, 
| 

¢ | 


Officials of eight more airlines 
completed a series of conferences 
wih the Air Transport Command 

endent | Aug. 12 and will shortly prepare 
ager, is | plans for taking over most of the 
Army’s domestic cargo operations. 
Like the eight larger lines which 
were asked to fly international 
Walter | routes several weeks ago, the 
regional operators wiil receive new 
James | nulti-engined Army _ transports 
from the factories. 
Thus, as the War Department 
announced Aug. 12, “mobilization 
, while! of the entire air transport industry 
jon an international basis to speed 
e idelivery of supplies and personnel 
pee jto the fighting fronts of the United 
esident | Nations has been completed. 

Under the expansion plan, 
filitary | present commercial schedules of 
Capt. | the airlines will not be affected and 
s chief | will be continued under the private 
y chief | management of the companies. The 
ent. plan calls for immediate assign- 
‘aining }ment of substantial numbers of 
t men | additional aircraft to the airlines 
‘A will by the Army Air Forces. 

Although it is anticipated that the 
rer of ) tight companies whose officials have 
joined | just conferred with the ATC will 
Dept. fy mainly within the domestic 
James borders, Brig. Gen. Harold George, 
commanding general, made clear 
that the Army would use all of 
the airlines to the “maximum pos- 
sible use,” and said they could 
rge Of | expect orders to execute special 
ant missions at any time. 

‘If the program set up for each 
ny Ait | company does not make full use of 

| the ground and flight services of 
| the carrier, that company will be 
given an opportunity to expand to 
the extent of its capacity,” he de- 
clared. 


R. T. 


‘red B. 


Penn- 


The lines whose presidents 
attended the Aug. 12 conference 
were: Continental, Colonial, Chi- 


cago & Southern, Delta, Inland, 
Mid-Continent, National, and Penn- 
sylvania-Central. 

Meanwhile, detailed contract ne- 
8otations continued between the 
jeight other domestic air carriers 
| and ATC in conferences held in 
Washington and Dayton. 
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announcement is expected shortly 
concerning completion of arrange- 
ments for these world-wide routes. 
Although neither industry nor 
Army officials admit it, plans are 
reported in the making to allow 
at least several airlines operatint 
over the oceans to carry revenue 
passengers, provided these indivi- 
duals are closely connected with 
the war effort. Present trans-At- 
lantic carriers, for instance, have 
a backlog of hundreds of persons 
desiring accommodations. It may be 
possible to book a flight to London 
or Australia or some other such 
far-away place much sooner than 
would have been anticipated a few 
weeks ago. British officials, how- 
ever, appear not too happy about 
this possibility, and Washington is 
keeping quiet during this delicate 
period while a plan is evolved. 


TWA Starts Service 


Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., has begun air mail service 
over the Cincinnati-Detroit portion 
of the former Marquette route. Pur- 
chased by TWA last year, the route 
has been designated AM-58 by the 
Post Office Dept. Two daily round- 
trips are operated. The air mail 
certificate covers the entire 564-mile 
St. Louis-Detroit route, but service 
between St. Louis and Cincinnati 
has been suspended temporarily. 





Lederer Aids Solomon 


Jerome Lederer, director of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board’s 
safety bureau, has resigned 
to become executive assist- 
ant to Samuel J. Solomon, 
director of the airlines’ train- 
ing program. Lederer’s suc- 
cessor had not been an- 
nounced as this issue went 
to press. Further additions 
to Solomon’s staff will be an- 
nounced shortly. 








Official 





ATA Elects 


At the annual meeting of the Air 
Transport Association of America, 
held in Washington in mid-August, 
the following directors were elected 
for the coming year: W. A. Patter- 
son, president of United Air Lines; 
Jack Frye, president of TWA; E. V. 
Rickenbacker, president of Eastern; 
O. M. Mosier, vice-president of 
American; G. T. Baker, president 
of National; J. W. Miller, president 
of Mid-Continent, and Croil Hunter, 
president of Northwest. The first 
three named were also directors last 
year, and the other four are new 
directors elected under the ATA’s 
rotating policy. C. E. Woolman, 
vice-president and general manager 
of Delta, was elected vice-president 
of the Association, succeeding 
Robert F. Six, president of Con- 
tinental. 


New Brazilian Air 
Service in Amazon 


A new aviation company with 
$500,000 in capital has been organ- 
ized in the State of Amazonas, 
Brazil, to provide local air trans- 
portation on the Amazon River and 
in the territory of Acre. The state 
owns 20% of the stock and the bal- 
ance has already been subscribed. 

Panair do Brasil, wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Pan American Air- 
ways in Brazil, and Condor, and the 
Brazilian military service, already 
operate in this territory but the 
new company apparently will pro- 
vide additional local feeder service, 
especially in the rubber-growing 
territory. Amazonas is a state 
covering a large area in the upper 
reaches of the Amazon Region, with 
Manaus as the capital. 





Lesson in Packing: C. P. Graddick, United Air Lines’ director 
of express-mail-freight, gives his enlarged staff a lesson in the im- 
portance of good packaging and clear addressing. Left to right, 
standing, Graddick; E. L. Dare, newly appointed Chicago general 
office business manager of the EMF department; W. J. Hartland, 
New York area manager; Herbert Kropp, Chicago area manager; 
Bruce Woods, Omaha area manager. Front row, left to right, Paul 
E. Burbank, manager of development phases of the department; T. E. 
Dawson, San Francisco area manager, and David Fleischner, Seattle 
area manager. 
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possman Takes Over 
PAA Havana Post 


G, D. Grossman, who arrived in 
Cuba Aug. 19 to fill the 
‘@ly-created position of senior 
resentative in Cuba for Pan 
ican Airways, gave up a State 
Department career to join Pan 
‘american in 1929 behind the Havana 


traffic counter. 
the eastern 


§ 
} 

district traffic 
\nanager at Miami in 1937. 
| His new post is under the juris- 
( pliction of Eastern Division Man- 
yager W. Overton Snyder, and he 
wil act for Pan American in all 
tters involving contact with the 
uban Government. His duties also 
entail close cooperation with the 
management of Cubana, PAA’s 
Cuban affiliate, and he will also act 
1s PAA traffic coordinator in Cuba. 
~ of American parents in Cuba, 








| 


A graduate 
of Georgetown 
School of For- 
eign Service, 
Washington, 
Grossman ad- 
vanced in Pan 
American from 
district traffic 
manager for 
Havana in 1932 
to the position 
of assistant to 





¢ 


' 
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Grossman 





Grossman has spent most of his 
llife in that country except for his 
leducation in the U. S. 


mith of Panagra 
Flies Over Andes 
For 1000th Time 


Capt. Warren B. Smith, veteran 
pilot for Pan American-Grace Air- 
ways, and almost a legendary figure 
jin Chile, has completed his 1000th 
scheduled crossing of the Andes on 
the Panagra route between Santi- 
ago, Chile, and Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina. His record may never again 
jbe equalled. 
| On landing at the completion of 
jthe thousandth trip at Santiago, he 
rng greeted by several officials of 
the Chilean government. To com- 
memorate the event, officials of 
Panagra and the aviation depart- 
jments and military forces of Chile 
decorated Capt. Smith with. an es- 
pecially designed medal, and con- 
ferred upon him the unique title 
of “Chevalier of the Andes.” 

lowa-born Smith has been flying 
j the Andes for 11 years. He’s known 
to thousands of passengers and has 
a wide acquaintanceship in both 

; Chile and Argentina. His special 
interest in life is fishing in Chile’s 
» famous lakes. His achievement of 
‘a thousand crossings of the high- 
altitude route over the Andes 
brought a letter of high commenda- 
ton from General Armando Cas- 
Chi L, chief of the air forces of 
— What the average altitude of 
yw Smith’s crossings would be is 
canal to estimate, but the lowest 
| altitude possible is over 15,000 feet 
= weather conditions often make a 
gher altitude necessary. 
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PCA’s 80% Load 


At Mid-August, Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines re- 
ported traffic was breaking 
all company records. “At 
one time in air transporta- 
tion”, J. J. O'Donovan, vice 
president, announced, “we 
thought that a load factor 
of 65% would be the satura- 
tion point, but already this 
month we have a_ system 
average of 80%, with our 
Detroit-Norfolk route run- 
ning 87% full. An example 
is our station at Norfolk 
where 93% of the available 
seats were occupied by war- 
essential passengers during 
the past 30 days.” 











CPAL Expands 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines has an- 
nounced the opening of a Seattle 
office and inauguration of regular 
daily flights from Vancouver, B. C., 
to Whitehorse, Dawson and Fair- 
banks, via the inland route. Lock- 
heed 14 and Lockheed Lodestar 
planes with stewardesses are used. 


Spanish-French Line 

Iberia, the Spanish Air Lines, and Air 
France, are reported to be planning an 
exchange of facilities for the operation 
of services between Casablanca, Morocco, 
and Dakar, and between Madrid and 
the Canary Islands, but details are not 
known. Presumably Air France will 
furnish the equipment. 
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MICA INSULATED 
SPARK PLUGS 


Patented 
in the 
United States 
and other 
Countries 


Contractors to the United States 
Army, Navy and Coast Guard 
and Aircraft Engine Builders. 








THE BS CORPORATION 


136 W. 52nd Street New York 































WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 


FLIGHTEX 


SUNCOOK MILLS - 40 WORTH ST. - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Leading Manutac Export Representa 
turers of Fabric and tive Aviation Equip 
ment & Export, Inc., 


25 Beaver St... Nw. Y 


en 2. 
FLIGHTEX FABRIC 


Tapes for the Air 


cratt.industry 














PROTECTION FOR BETTER 
FUSE SERVICE 












OBSERVE 
HOW 


LLITVTELFUSE 


VLOCKED CAP ASSEMBLY 


SECURES CAPS EVERLASTINGLY 
PROTECTS THE FILAMENT 


By exclusive Littelfuse process (Pat. No. 
1,922,642) Littelfuse Caps are so firmly locked 
no vibration—shock—impact—or twist, can 
separate them from fuse-body. 


LITTELFUSE Army Air Corps AC-32271 


For general protection in ratings of 20 amperes or less 
Send for Littelfuse Catalog 


for full details of these and other Littelfuse 
superiorities for highest efficiency, greatest 
mechanical strength, resistance to vibration 
and fatigue. 


LITTELFUSE INC. 


First in Aircraft Fuses—Pioneers in the Industry 


4735 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 











Exclusive 
Littelfuse Design 


Vv 1 Locked Cap assembly 
hold cap and fuse se- 
curely 


2 Element twisted at 
90° braces against 
severe vibration. 


3 “Goose-neck” non- 
crystallizing fuse ele- 
ment takes up con- 
traction and expan- 
sion. Solves heat 
problem. 
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EXHAUST SYSTEM 
COMPONENT 


DEVELOPED and PRODUCED . poe BS cn, as 
BY AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS, INC. . 
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president 
Breeze Radio and Ignition Shielding today is in active service on America's H. Ma 
fighting aircraft in all parts of the world. Pioneered and perfected by ral mani 
Breeze engineers, this vitally important equipment is manufactured to the lengineeri! 
strict standards of the aviation industry. Greatly expanded facilities make lof direct 
it possible for Breeze to meet the heavy demands of wartime production J. Carl 
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Tail Pipes for 
The DOUGLAS C-47 


Regardless of your Exhaust System , , Svar Prod 


production requirements... whether oe 
it is a set of short stacks, collector ring, pe 
tail pipe, muffs, shrouds, OR THE EN- ey 4 
TIRE EXHAUST SYSTEM — let us handle Precision-made Darnell wt Corp. 
the complete job of designing, engi- Casters with the DOUBLE ra 
neering, production and service. BALL-BEARING SWIVEL ren ha: 
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cient, economical service 
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DARNELL CORP. LTD., 60 WALKER ST.,NEW YORK,NY. | 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO, EL 


A SAVING AT EVERY TURN 





Meyers Barnes Withington Snader 


Sid Jenkins, formerly safety expert for the Texas Insurance Commis- 
sion, has been appointed assistant safety engineer in the Dallas, Tex., 
orth American Aviation plant, under the direction of Safety Engineer 
Alan McGaha. 

Emery F. Johnson, for 11 years a member of the United Air Lines traffic 
; ‘partment, serving in New York, San Francisco and Hollywood, has re- 
signed to join the planning and production staff of Aircraft Accessories 
icorp., Kansas City, Kan. 

William B. Griese, plant manager for the Lycoming Division of The 
laviation Corp., has been named plant manager of the company’s new 
iquid cooled engine division, announces William F. Wise, executive vice 
eon Griese will be succeeded at Lycoming by M. I. Bradley. 

H. Mansfield Horner, vice president of United Aircraft Corp., and gen- 
pral manager of Pratt & Whitney aircraft division, and Leonard S. Hoobs, 
iengineering manager of P & W, have been named to the UAC board 
of directors. 
| J. Carlton Ward, Jr., president of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., 

nnounces the election of two new directors. They are Alvin P. Adams, 

resident of Duramold Aircraft Corp., and Harold H. Budds, general 
nager of the Ranger Aircraft engine division. 

Ralph H. McOuat, president of Romec Pump Co., announces appointment 
of Frank H. Clewers as the company’s new sales manager. Clewers, asso- 
riated with the aircraft industry since the first World War, will have direct 
tharge of sales and service on the entire Romec line. 

Edward L. Greene, vice-president of Aqua Systems since May of this year, 
as been named President of the firm. Mr. Greene previously served with 
tective Coating Corp., as executive vice-president; director of automo- 
ye sales for Valspar Corp. For two years before joining Aqua Systems he 
with Sanderson & Porter, consulting engineers. 

T. E. Tillinghast has been elected vice-president and a director of the 
ted Aircraft Service Corp., a subsidiary of United Aircraft Corp. 
Thomas A. Morgan, president of Sperry Corp., announces the appoint- 
t of Robert H. Hinckley, former Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
, as assistant to the president. Mr. Hinckley will give his attention to 
viation activities, and particularly to the development of new products. 

John Howard Payne, until recently with the Air Forces on a confidential 
ssignment on A-2, has been named assistant manager of the Chamber’s 
ar Production Dept. He will work under Irving Taylor, head of the de- 

ent, on priorities and price regulation matters. Payne formerly was 
th General Electric Co. 

William W. Miller is newly-appointed head of the Stewart-Warner Corp. 
zal dept. 

Dan C. Hungerford has resigned as vice-president of the Elastic Stop 
tut Corp., Union, N. J. 

J. A. Comstock is now in charge of physical and chemical laboratories 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft division, United Aircraft Corp. A. W. F. 
reen has been placed as head materials engineer. 

Paul Eskew is now manufacturing coordinator for Aircraft Components, 
“ne, Van Nuys, Calif. Other changes at the plant include John P. Pear- 
ons, hew superintendent of the exhaust collector division; A. R. Perl, 
omerly director of production planning at Solar Aircraft Co., now holds 
the same position at Aircraft Components; V. Ray Bennett is new plant 
Manager, coming from Clarke Aero-Hydraulics, Inc. Other new executives 




























nelude Francis Thomas, comptroller, and Fred Shuck, director of personnel. 
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W. D. Morgan 


Tillinghast 
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Arthur R. Weckel, Sperry Gyroscope Co. Inc., has been made aeronautical 
sales manager. He has held an assignment on aeronautical work for several 
years and is also a licensed pilot. All aeronautical sales departments, in- 
cluding aircraft instruments under L. N. Swisher, aircraft armament under 
Frank Conace and aircraft radio under Herbert C. Bostwick will report to 
Weckel. Conace was promoted from assistant manager of aircraft arma- 
ment. Stanley W. Bedell is now customer services manager, in addition to 
his positions as export sales manager. 

C. W. Meyers of American Steel & Wire Co., subsidiary of U. S. Steel has 
taken over as special representative in the aviation field. Mr. Meyers will 
handle company affairs with aircraft manufacturers and suppliers. 

Victor S. Barnes is new vice-president in charge of sales for Haske- 
lite Mfg. Corp., of Chicago. He formerly was sales manager for the firm, 
which is the developer of a new plastic and veneer product. Other execu- 
tives of the corporation are George R. Meyercord, Jr., president, O. H. 
Basquin, vice-president in charge of engineering; F. M. Curran, vice- 
president in charge of operations at Grand Rapids, Mich.; H. C. Bersie, 
vice-president; E. B. Meyercord, vice-president in charge of operations at 
Mobile, Ala.; H. B. Dunton, treasurer and assistant secretary, and John 
Harrington, secretary. 

Julius A. Berninghaus has been made general manager of the organic 
chemicals division of Monsanto Chemicals Co. Berninghaus succeeded 
John W. Livingston who resigned to join the Rubber Reserve Corp. 


Dr. A. B. Stevenson, Jr., General Electric Co., staff assistant to the 
president, has been made a member of the board of managers of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

Russel E. Ebersole, assistant manager of the eastern district for the lamp 
division, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., has been named to head the 
middle west district, with headquarters in Chicago 


Tee's 


Greene 





Griese Payne Nelson 


Robert L. Clarkson, New York banker and chairman of the board of 
directors of the American Express Co., has been elected a director of 
Republic Aviation Corp. 

Arthur L. Nelson, assistant chief engineer of the Kansas City division 
of Aircraft Accessories Corp., has been named chief engineer. Nelson 
joined the company in February of this year. 

W. D. Morgan, former assistant manager of Ernst & Ernst, CPA, is now 
treasurer of the Garrett Corp. The firm’s divisions, Airsupply Co.; Garrett 
Supply Co., and AiResearch Mfg. Co., are devoting their entire facilities 
to war production. 

Henry Fishbeck of the Pratt & Whitney staff, Hartford, Conn., has been 
transferred from the engineering dept. to manufacturing. 

Victor A. McKechnie, prominent manufacturing executive, has taken over 
as plant manager of the New Jersey Curtiss-Wright Corp. propellor 
division. McKechnie, a member of the Canadian Army during the first 
World war supervised the building of the first commercial airport at 
Karachi, India. 

Dan C. Hungerford, of the Elastic Stop Nut Corp., has resigned as vice- 
president and director. Hungerford joined the firm in 1936 as field en- 
gineer and 18 months later was made chief engineer. In 1940 he was 
elected to the board of directors and in July of the same year was made 
vice-president in charge of engineering. 

Ira J. Snader, division manager of the Republic Aircraft Products division 
of the Aviation Corp., has been made vice-president of manufacturing, it 
was announced by William F. Wise, executive vice-president. He will be 
succeeded at Republic by Sterling B. Withington, formerly general man- 
ager of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Muskegon, Mich. 

George G. Cudhea, for five years a member of Fleetwings, Inc. engineer- 
ing staff was recently named to the firm’s newly created office of executive 
engineer. He is the author of several articles on the use of stainless steel 
for aircraft, one of which was delivered last year to the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences. 

Whiting Corp. .of Harvey, Ill. has promoted John Monro to the position 
of vice president in charge of a new procurement division. 

S. R. Thompson, formerly chief project engineer for Duramold Aircraft 
Corp. has joined the Epison Aircraft Corp., New York City, as vice presi- 
dent and chief engineer. 
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Sperry and Boeing 
Mark ‘E’ Awards 
With Celebrations 


Sperry Gyroscope Company, 
Brooklyn, and Boeing Aircraft 
Company, Seattle, staged elaborate 
celebrations to mark the presenta- 
tions of the Army-Navy Production 
Award in recognition of outstanding 
performance on war work. 

Meanwhile, out of 46 additional 
companies announced Aug. 17 as 
recipients of the “E” award, one 
company exclusively in aviation was 
mentioned. It was the Eclipse Ma- 
chine Division of Bendix Aviation 
Corp. 

The Sperry company hired Madi- 
son Square Garden for its cere- 
monies, with over 10,000 persons at- 
tending. High Army and Navy offi- 
cials participated, including Rear 
Admiral Clark H. Woodward, USN, 
and Major General Levin H. Camp- 
bell, Jr.. U. S. A. Governor Herbert 
H. Lehman of New York State, and 
Thomas A. Morgan, chairman of 
the board of Sperry, spoke. 

At Seattle, men and women 
workers of Boeing laid down their 
tools for a half hour on Aug. 10 
for the ceremonies. The award was 
presented to P. G. Johnson, Boeing 
president, by Col. Charles W. Stein- 
metz, technical executive of the 
Western Procurement District of 
the Army Air Forces. A group of 
newswriters from the east were 
present. 

Boeing was the first aircraft com- 
pany to receive the award. 


Suit Against Sperry 
Officials Dismissed 


Holding that “allegations consti- 
tute mere conclusions entirely un 
supported by ultimate facts. . 
Supreme Court Justice J. Sidney 
Bernstein dismissed a stockholder’s 
accounting action brought by Fred- 
erick W. Scholem against nine pres- 
ent and former directors of the 
Sperry Corporation. 

The complaint was based on a 
charge that the defendants as 
Sperry Corporation directors, had 
caused the corporation to pay its 
three principal officers excessive and 
exorbitant salaries and bonuses over 
a seven-year period. It listed a 
total of $726,000 paid in seven years 
to Thomas A. Morgan, president, 
and $361,000 each to two vice presi- 
dents, John Sanderson and Thomas 
B. Doe, during the same period. 

Justice Bernstein wrote the alle- 
gations charged “no fraud or mis- 
conduct.” In dismissing the com- 
plaint the court granted to the 
plaintiff permission to serve an 
amended complaint within 20 days 
after service of a copy of the order 
dismissing the suit. 


” 


Has Own Transport 

To provide speedier transportation for 
executives, engineers and other per- 
sonnel in addition to parts and sup- 
plies, the Lycoming Division of Avia- 
tion Corp., Williamsport, Pa., is using 
a twin-engine Barkley-Grow transport 
as a supplement to its fleet of light- 
planes. 
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New Magnesium Plant Thermador Buys Inca Synthetic Rubber Bags 
Magnesium Reduction Co., newly Thermador Electrical Mfg. Co., Los The first shipment of oil in synth 
formed subsidiary of National Lead Co., angeles, has purchased the machinery, ‘Tubber bags in a box car arrived 
has been commissioned by the Defense . tn : ‘ Washington Aug. 13 for Official in 
; dies, equipment and inventory of the . . Per 
Plant Corp. to supervise the construc- se Phelps Dodge tion by government official The be 
tion and equipment of a new plant at ‘Inca Mfg. Division of the Phelps Dodg were made by the Glenn L. Mar 
Luckey, Ohio, for the production of Copper Products Corp The purchased Company of the same material that « 
magnesium and its alloys for the gov- equipment is being installed in the ¢ozapany has used in making its 4 
Thermador Los Angeles plant. sealing fuel tanks 
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fly... fight to Victory with RIaILEWYS 





* Turret control is one job that calls for flawless perfection. Gun- * GUN SWITCH HANDLES 
nery, grim post of the battle airways and armored land engage- * REMOTE FIRING EQUIPMENT 
ments, depends upon Electrical Controls by Guardian for quick, * TURRET CONTROLS 
precise response from turret motors and gear series af every turn. * RADIO CONTROLS 

Again . . . it’s Relays for aiming, fusing, releasing bombs... * NAVIGATION CONTROLS 
Relays for navigation, floodlights, landing gears. Yes, battles in * AIRCRAFT CONTROLS 
the air, on land and sea, are first thought-out and fought-out * BOMB RELEASES 
exhaustively in Guardian's plants where samples of approved * SOLENOID CONTACTORS* 
controls await your action. Write *A and B series Army Air Corps Approved 


P.S.—Planning a new post-war product? We have the contro! you need! 


GUARDIAN \G) ELECTRIC 


1608 WEST WALNUT STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


LARGEST LINE OF RELAYS SERVING AMERICAN WAR INDUSTRY 
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“THEY'RE 


ON ALL 


OF ‘EM!” 





TO 


ROM the Piper Cub Trainer to the Brewster 
“Buffalo” . .. from the Curtiss C-46 to Consoli- 
dated’s B-24, and the Boeing Flying Fortress... 
Expander Tube Brakes are on the job, and they are 
Hayes designed and built. On these and other ships, 
Hayes E. T. Brakes are in service around the world. 


And civil use? . .. Take United—Penn Central— 
Western Air—Eastern Air Lines . . . Hayes E. T. 
Brakes are standard equipment. Reduced cost-per- 
landing and better performance are proved. 


HAYES INDUSTRIES, INC. 







TRAINER 


TO 


TRANSPORT 


FIGHTER 


In fact, every Expander Tube Brake in use in 
the United States is a Hayes product. 


Among the components in Hayes Wheel and 
Brake Assemblies are the pioneering and designing 
by Charles Hollerith, Vice President, In charge of 
Engineering. Hollerith design and improvements, 
proved over long years of civil and military flying 
performance, are familiar elements to aircraft men. 
They know the assurance of reliability in controlled 
take-off and landing on Hayes equipment. 


Home Office: JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U.S.A 
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EBRUARY 1908. Two men, 
fresh come from the frozen 
lake which has served them 

as a flying field, are thawing out 

by a roaring cabin stove. Their 
faces are flushed, partly by ela- 
tion, partly by the warmth of the 
room after the icy bite of the 
winter air outside. The younger 
of the two is scribbling excitedly 
in a diary, the words tumbling 
swiftly,‘ impetuously from his 
pemcll..... ** Today we flew — 

FLEW! Yes, after all these 

weary months of work, we have 

done it. 826 feet in one straight 
flight! Even now I can hardly 
believe it.......” 

February 1941. Thirty-three 

years on, and the seed so labori- 

ously planted on that icy February 
day out on the frozen lake is now 
broad, strong timber. On the tar- 
mac outside the airport buildings 





VOKE 


a giant streamlined sky-leviathan 
is waiting to take off. Time mar- 
ches on Thirty-three years. 
It is a short time in which to 
progress from perilous three- 
hundred yard hops to regular 
transcontinental flights, yet even 
now who can tell how immeasur- 
ably far we are from full efficiency 
in the air? In a hundred years 
time, maybe, they will be laughing 
at our efforts Yet in one 
thing 1941 sees us already pos- 
sessed of maximum efficiency. 
That thing is Filtration. After 
long months of research, the 
VOKES laboratories have evolved 
filters, incorporating an entirely 
different principle of filtration, 
which actually filter down to par- 
ticles 0.0004 in. diameter. This is 
99.9% efficiency: human en- 
deavour can go no further. 













WLING SHOWING 
VOKES AIR CLEANER 


VOKES 
HIGH PRESSURE 
Oil FILTER 


VOKES 
LOW PRESSURE 
OIL FILTER 


The value of such absolute filtration is 
obvious. Pure air and pure oil (the 
VOKES filters are available both for air 
and for high and low pressure oil systems) 
mean less wear-and-tear, fewer renewals, 
less trouble, greater efficiency. We 
shall be pleased to answer any enquiries 
through our agents 


TION EXPERTS 


American and Canadian Agent: 
E. Cantin, 101 Park Av., New York 







































Slugger 


Stamina to fight...to fight harder and 
longer. ..slugging out cannon shells, slam- 
ming out bullets. Power to fly...to fly 
higher and faster...screaming down out 
of the sun, slugging it out up where 
there's room to fight. 


—That’s what's in the ‘planes America 
builds. They're sluggers with speed, 
cannon-carrying, armed to the wing tips. 


—That’s what it takes to sweep the Axis 
from the skies: mighty fighter ‘planes with 
a heavyweight’s hitting power, the speed 
and shiftiness of a lightweight champ. 

And Lockheed builds such a hard- 
hitting, cannon-carrying fighter...the P-38 
Lightning interceptor pursuit. Planned 
for defense...to smash attackers...it now 
serves on the offense in the skies of Amer- 
ica’s fighting fronts. Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, Burbank, California. 


for protection today, and 


pregress tomorrow, look to 


Lockheed 


FOR LEADERSHIP 








When the world’s largest bomber, 
the eighty-two ton B-19, returns to 
the ground the force of the impact is 
terrific. Yet this mighty leviathan of the 
skies lands with effortless ease because 


the shock is absorbed by Aerols.* 


It is indeed fitting that the B-19 is 
equipped with Aerols. For they are over- 
whelmingly preferred by the aviation 
industry; more Aerols have been used on 
planes than any other kind of shock 
absorbing device. Furthermore, they 
were the first units to cushion landing 
shocks by hydraulic-pneumatic action. 
This principle of operation has proved 


THE SHOCK ABSORBING UNITS ON AN AIRPLANE'S 
AND 'OIL''— THE FLUIDS USED TO DISSIPATE,.THE LANDING SHOCKS 


THE WORDS ‘AIR 


\) 


‘AIRCRAFT DIVISION ° 


4 


iy Coy 


so successful that is has been almost 
universally adopted. 


Today, the engineers who pioneered and 
perfected Aerols are busier than ever, 
designing units for the warplanes of the 
United Nations. Tomorrow, Aerols will 
render an equally vital service when the 
skyway again becomes a great pathway 
of peace. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the 

aircraft and general industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air 

shock absorbers for trucks and buses, and rock drills for 
mining and construction. work. 
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A new plastic-bonded plywood 
military trainer of advanced de- 
son has been built by Ryan Aero- 
nautical Corp. on contract for the 
army Air Forces. It is claimed by 
he company to be the nearest 
mproach yet reached toward the 
‘most complete elimination of 
strategic metal materials in mili- 
tary aircraft. 
Aluminum alloys and all strate- 
‘. materials have been eliminated 
i, the new Ryan ST-4, with the ex- 
eption of the engine cowling — 
resents less than 2% of the 
weight of the plane. No for- 
lgings, castings or extrusions are 
od nor are critical steels used 
any of the fittings or structural 


is 
ris. 




















The Ryan plane is a two-place 
yen cockpit type which bears the 
ir Force designation of PT-25. It 
powered with a 185 h.p. Lycom- 
6-cylinder, horizontally opposed 
r cooled engine. Equipment in- 
Judes that for night flying, which 
s not heretofore been used in 
mary trainers. 












The smoothness of line has been 
btained with a minimum of com- 
ound curved surfaces resulting in 
manufacturing method which does 
require the use of ovens or 
ting methods in forming the 
ynded plywood since cold setting 
formaldehyde glues are used 
hroughout. The only molded ply- 
pod section is the leading edge 
the outer wing panel. Standard 
size flat plywood sheets are em- 
ployed for all other parts of the 
plane, and since all shaping of the 
fuselage and other units is done over 
arge radii, no complex forms are 
Required for fabrication. 




















Metal fittings where necessary are 
pf simple welded sheet steel and 
steel tube but the Ryan company 
is already conducting research work 
which may later make it possible to 
ronvert most of the secondary struc- 
tures to plastic materials. In addi- 
tion studies are under way looking 
toward the eventual adoption of 
plastics for the primary structures 


New Boeing Plant 
Is For Landplanes 


Boeing Aircraft Company an- 
hounced Aug. 9 that its Renton Divi- 
Bion plant, now nearing completion, 
Will be used for the production of 
landplane types of aircraft rather 
than flying boats, as originally con- 
templated. 


Boeing had just completed a new 
Pxperimental flying boat for the 
Navy, the XPBB-1 Sea Ranger pat- 
rol bomber. It had been planned 
that the Renton Division plant 
would be used for production of 
this type, but current needs for 
fandplanes brought about the gov- 
Tment’s request for a _ change. 
is in line with the general trend 
rd landplanes in the current 













ew Ryan Plastic Trainer 
Saves Critical Materials 





McDonnell to Build 
New Boeing Ship 


First announcement has been made 
by McDonnell Aircraft Corp., St. 
Louis, that it will build under li- 
cense the Boeing AT-15 twin-en- 
gine bomber trainer. The plane was 
designed by Boeing’s Wichita Divi- 
sion for the intergraded training of 
pilots, co-pilots, bombardiers, navi- 
gators and gun crews. 


New Douglas Plant 
In Oklahoma Opens 


A new nearly-mile-long air-con- 
ditioned blackout plant built for 
the Douglas Aircraft Company 
“somewhere in Oklahoma” was offi- 
cially accepted from the U. S. Army 
engineers Aug. 15 by Donald W. 
Douglas. Attending the ceremonies 


were thousands of persons from 
nearby localities. 
Already in operation, the huge 


plant is one of the largest in the 
country. 

The Army permitted the company 
to announce that the plant will turn 
out four-engine long-range bombers 
of a proven type, as well as Doug- 
las dive bombers of the type used 
successfully at Midway and the 
Coral Sea. 

In his acceptance speech, Mr. 
Douglas stressed the need of all- 
out production and the role of air 
power in the war. 


Brewsters on Way 


Brewster “Blaster” dive bombers 
are on their way to fighting fronts, 
C. A. Van Dusen, president and 
general manager of Brewster Aero- 
nautical Corp., has announced in 
revealing for the first time, with 
official approval, that dive bombers 
were rolling off the assembly lines of 
the new Brewster assembly plant at 
Johnsville, Pa. 





Pack ’Em In 


Glenn L. Martin Co., Balti- 
more, believes more passen- 
gers per car are carried to 
its plant than to any other 
war industry. Last October, 
each car was carrying 2.6 
passengers. Through the ef- 
forts of the personnel de- 
partment headed by Daniel 
W. Sieman, each car now 
carries 45 passengers. The 
company believes this is a 
record utilization of automo- 
biles. Because of the loca- 
tion, the bulk of transporta- 
tion to and from the plant 
is by private car. 
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Nash Builds S-44s: George 
W. Mason, president of Nash- 
Kelvinator, and W. F. Armstrong, 
vice-president in charge of the 
company's war production activi- 
ties, inspect a model of the Si- 
korsky S-44. These freight car- 
riers will soon be rolling off Nash 
assembly lines. They are virtual 
duplicates of the boats built by 
Sikorsky for American Export Air- 
lines. 





Bendix Aviation Ltd. 
Forms Research Unit 


Establishment of a research and 
development division, housed in its 
own building and entirely removed 
from the company’s manufacturing 
operations, has been announced by 
Bendix Aviation, Ltd., North Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

The new division is under direc- 
tion of W. C. Trautman, develop- 
ment engineer, and has_ been 
equipped with complete hydraulic 
and electrical laboratories and an 
experimental machine shop. A. J. 
Harlamoff is in charge of the 
laboratories, and Victor Norton in 
charge of the shop. The division 
will develop new accessory items 
to augment the company’s line of 
hydraulic equipment, and will col- 
laborate with the engineering de- 
partments of prime manufacturers 
in the design of specialized equip- 
ment to fill their needs. 








One Man Boat: — Working 
with basic British designs, United 
States Rubber Company has de- 
veloped a one-man inflatable life 
boat weighing only 12 pounds. 

Attached as a seat pack, |4” 
x 15” x 4”, the boat is inflatable 
in 5 to 10 seconds in emergency 
by a specially developed Walter 
Kidde & Co. CO, cylinder. 

Inflated, the boat measures 
5’-6” x 3’-4” and carries equip- 
ment such as reinforced fabric 
paddles, repair plugs, bailing cup, 
sea anchor and special accordion 
type hand pump. 
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Plane Industry 
Tackles Worker 


} Transit Problem 


Car pooling and _ share-the-ride 
schedules are now under way 
throughout the aircraft industry, 


which is trying to prevent produc- 
tion slowdowns resulting from lack 
of employe transportation, it is re- 
ported in a survey by the Aeronau- 
tical Chamber of Commerce. 

Tire inventories have been set 
up by the companies to conserve 
rubber and determine mileage re- 
maining on ever-thinning tires. Air- 
craft manufacturers are working 
closely with local tire and gaso- 
line rationing boards to assure 
their employes sufficient gasoline 
and recapped tires. Typical of the 
attitude throughout the aircraft in- 
dustry is the slogan of the Bell Air- 
craft Corp., “Riding Together for 
Victory.” Group riding is encour- 
aged throughout the industry and 
individual plants have set up trans- 
portation departments to bring driv- 
ers and riders together. 

Consolidated, Douglas, North 
American, Northrop, Vultee, Lock- 
heed, Vega and Ryan pioneered the 
development of a coordinated trans- 
portation program through a com- 
mittee of their Aircraft War Pro- 
duction Council, in the California 
area. There it was found that a 
few months ago an average of only 
163 persons per motor car rode 
to work at the aircraft plants. 
Through coordinated efforts of the 
companies, this average now has 
been increased to three. 

The aircraft manufacturers have 
worked with local public utilities 
companies to re-arrange schedules 
and routes on bus and street-car 
lines to serve the aircraft employes. 
The Glenn L. Martin Co. at Balti- 
more, Md., arranged for the es- 
tablishment of seven new bus routes 
using 90 additional buses. Lockheed 
and Vega installed a comprehensive 
program involving the use of char- 
ter buses from rail heads spread 
throughout Los Angeles county. 
Nearly 5,000 employes ride these 
buses each day. 

Boeing in Kansas, United Air- 
craft at Hartford, Conn., McDonnell 
Aircraft of St. Louis, Mo., and the 
Breeze Corps., each worked out 
ride-swapping plans several months 
ago, while Fairchild estimates that 
thousands of man-hours have been 
saved as a result of employe co- 
operation. 


Oil Companies Told 
To Exchange Patents 


Petroleum Coordinator Harold 
Ickes in a move to speed up produc- 
tion of aviation gasoline, author- 
ized on Aug. 14 seven companies 
to make their patented processes 
available to the entire industry. 

The companies and their affiliates 
are: Shell Development Co., Stand- 
ard Catalytic Co., Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co., Texaco Development 
Corp., Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 
Universal Oil Products Co., and The 
M. W. Kellogg Co. 






















Aviation Corp. 
Nets $2,478,291 


The Aviation Corporation, New 
York, N. Y., in reporting consoli- 
dated net income of $2,478,291 on 
net sales of $17,423,296 for the six 
months ended May 31, 1942, has 
issued the following limited pro- 
gress summary to stockholders: 

“Increased production by The 
Aviation Corporation’s plants has 
necessarily been accompanied by 
increased employment and _ con- 
tinued expansion and improvement 
of manufacturing facilities. With 
minor exceptions, current plant ex- 
pansion is being supplied by the 
government for operation under 
lease. 

“The Republic Aircraft Products 
Division, which supplies precision 
parts for aircraft engines, is con- 
tinuing to expand its plant facilities 
in Michigan. Another manufactur- 
ing unit, to be known as_ the 
Northern Aircraft Products Divi- 
sion, is planned with a plant to be 
built in Ohio for the production of 
aircraft parts. 

“In June, American Propeller 
Corp., a wholly-owned subsidiary, 
dedicated its new plant in Ohio for 
quantity production of hollow steel 
propeller blades. Our new Liquid- 
Cooled Engine Division, which will 
operate in a new plant now under 
construction in the same area, has 
received a Navy contract for a new 
aircraft engine which is expected 
to greatly add to the fighting power 
of our air forces. 

“The Lycoming Division’s new 
addition to its plant in Pennsylvania 
will soon be ready for increased 
production ‘of aircraft engines, and 
Spencer Heater Division, in the 
same area, has completed conver- 
sion to war production. 

“Operations of the divisions above 
mentioned, as well as of our wholly- 
owned subsidiary, American Pro- 
peller Corp., are consolidated in 
the Corporation’s financial state- 
ments. In addition, The Aviation 
Corporation has substantial invest- 
ments in subsidiaries not con- 
solidated, namely Vultee Aircraft, 
Inc. (which owns a large interest 
in Consolidated Aircraft Corp., and 
which recently acquired all of the 
outstanding stock of Intercontinent 
Aircraft Corp.), New York Ship- 
building Corp. and American 
Central Manufacturing Corp. Non- 
affiliated companies in which the 
Corporation has large investments 
are American Airlines, Inc., Pan 
American Airways Corp., and Roose- 
velt Field, Inc.” 

The estimated net profit for the 
six months period was equivalent 
to 43 cents per share on common 
stock. The report points out that 
Federal tax provision for the same 
period was equivalent to 54 cents 
a share. Total Federal income and 
excess profits tax provision was 
$3,100,000 compared with provision 
of $273,979 for the corresponding 
period in 1941. 


ACMC Expands 
Saunders P. Jones, president of Amer- 
ican Central Manufacturing Corp., Con- 
nersville, Ind., a subsidiary of Aviation 
Corp., has announced expansion in pro- 
duction of aircraft parts. The number 
of employes will be increased materially. 





tatives. 


individuals. 





Censorship of Financial Reports 


The probability of further Army censorship of trade informa- 
tion in financial reports was discussed recently by an Army 
spokesman before more than 1,000 trade association represen- 


Col. Richard A. Magee, chief of the Army’s committee for the 
protection of information, predicted drastic clamping down on 
the exchange of trade information, even to the extent of prohibit- 
ing stockholders from looking over company books. 

Gathering of production data by trade associations, Col. Magee 
stated, should be confined to absolute essentials. 
gathered through questionnaires and other media should be kept 
in strictest confidence and should be available only to certain 


Information 








AERO SUPPLY MFG. CO., Corry, 
Pa., shows net income after taxes 
for six months ended June 30, 1942 
of $318,039. Tax provision totaled 
$2,070,300. Net income during the 
same period of 1941 was $281,710. 
Total assets were listed at $5,738,- 
006. 


UAL Reports High 
2d Quarter Net 


United Air Lines earned a net of 
$739,297, or 49.3 cents per share, 
during the second quarter of 1942. 


This is compared with net income 


of $451,956, or 30.1 cents a share, 
during the corresponding period 
last year. Figures for the 12 months 
ending June 30, 1942 showed a net 
income of $2,042,665 against a loss 
of $176,555 for the year ending June 
30, 1941. 

The report for the second quarter 
of 1942 discloses that in spite of a 
drop of 9.7% in revenue plane 
miles, the company carried 10.8% 
more passengers, 62.7% more mail, 
and 146.2% more express than in 
the same quarter of 1941. The re- 
port explains the drop in revenue 
plane miles as due to the sale or 
conversion of planes for military 
work. 

Pointing out that most of the 38 
planes still owned by United at the 
end of the second quarter had been 
used with increased efficiency, the 
company’s statement indicates a 
record passenger load factor, with 
a much smaller drop in seat miles 
flown than in scheduled daily plane 
mileage. Reduction in certain serv- 
ices, elimination of sleeper service 
and cutting down long non-stop 
flights is credited with effecting a 
large part of the improved efficiency. 

Cash received from the sale of 
planes during 1942 is not included 
as revenue in the report. These 
funds, it is stated, are being de- 
posited in a special equipment re- 
placement reserve. 

Tabulated figures for the second 
quarters of 1942 and 1941 follow: 


Total Operating Revenues 
Total Operating Expenses and Taxes 
Net Earnings from Operations 
Income from Miscellaneous Property, 

Interest, Etc. 
Federal Income Taxes 
Net Income 


1 Federal income taxes on 1942 e 
ray _— an adjustment to increa 
to ° , 


Northrop Aircraft 


Financial statement of Northrop 
Aircraft, Inc., Hawthorne, Cal., as 
of June 30, 1942, shows total assets 
of $12,352,365, including current 
assets of $8,681,426, other assets (in- 
cluding claim of $139,030 against 
U. S. Government) $228,150, prop- 
erty, plant and equipment $3,108,498, 
and deferred charges of $334,288. 

Profit and loss statement for the 
period of eleven months ended June 
30 shows net sales of $23,215,173, 
and net profit of $2,238,489. Pro- 
vision for Federal income taxes was 
$2,225,000. 


Brewster Aeronautical 


Brewster Aeronautical Corp., 
Long Island City, N. Y. has reported 
net profit for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1941 of $12,808. Net sales totaled 
$27,482,961 for the year, and pro- 
vision was made for Federal and 
State income taxes amounting to 
$358,500. No provision was made 
for excess profits taxes. Consoli- 
dated balance sheet as of the end 
of 1941 shows total assets of 
$50,248,949. 


Airmax Merger 


Helen A. Hartfield, president of Pacific 
Gas Radiator Company, and R. C. Gross, 
president of Airmax Corp., both of Los 
Angeles, have announced the merger of 
the two companies to form the Pacific- 
Airmax Corp. Miss Hartfield will be 
president, and Mr. Gross vice-president 
and general manager. Other officers are: 
Helen A. Wilke, secretary and treasurer; 
L. M. Hull, sales manager; A. A. Arn- 
hym, chief engineer; E. M. Rahm, work 
manager, and J. B. Marchand, purchas- 
ing agent. 


Kropp Forge Expands 
Roy A. Kropp, president of the Kropp 
Forge Company of Chicago, has an- 
nounced the formation of an associate 
company, the Kropp Forge Aviation Co., 
to occupy a new plant adjacent to the 





present property and equipped with 
many new high speed drop hammers 
ranging from 6,000 to 20,000 Ibs. ca- 
pacity. 
Three Months Ended 
June 30, 1942 June 30, 1941 
‘tien $6,191,646 $5,047,846 
i 4,915,938 4,509,437 
oi 1,275,708 538,409 
— 12,211 (loss) 86,453 (loss) 
ee) — Cl ieee 
ae 739,297 451,956 


accrued on company’s books at a rate of 
se accrual during first quarter from 31% 
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Financial Briefs 


AIR INVESTORS, Inc., New Yop 
N. Y. report as of June 30, 
shows net assets, based upon n 
value of securities owned, of 
124. This is equal to $57.29 a 
on 14,121 shares of convertible x 
ference stock. After allowing 
preference stock at its liquid 
value of $40 a share, indicated 
value of the 203,534 shares of oe 
mon stock was $1.20 a share. 


AERONAUTICAL PRODUOC® 
Inc., Detroit, Mich., reports 
profit for the year ended May 
1942 of $127,836 or $1.28 a share 
125,000 shares of common stock. 
the previous year the company 
ported profit of $87,254, or 4 
cents a share on 100,000 outstand 
shares of common. 


TWA, Inc., also reflecting the 4 
proved earnings picture of the 
transportation industry, estim 
profits of approximately $450,000, 
45 to 50 cents a share, for the f 
six months of 1942. Second q 
earnings were said to more th 
offset losses during the first th 
months of the year. Current ear 
ings outlook points to the §f 
profitable year for TWA since 


HAYES MFG. Corp., Grand Rap 
Mich., after provision for taxes, h 
net profit of $43,059, or five cents 
share on common stock, for 
quarter ended June 30. This coy 
pares with $76,045, or ten cents 
share on fewer shares outstanding 
for the same period in 1941. Net { 

the 12 months ending with the 

quarter was $162,198, against a 

of $107,698 during the previous § 
HAYES INDUSTRIES, Inc., 
son, Mich., in a report subject 
year-end audit and adjustme 
shows net profit for nine month 
ended April 30, 1942 of $681,995 
depreciation, interest, and provi 
of $1,363,700 for Federal income an 
excess profits taxes. This equ 
$2.05 a share on 333,000 shares o 
common stock. For the nine month 
ended a year earlier, net profit 
$426,709, or $1.28 a share. 


ws 


NATIONAL AIRLINES, Inc., Jack 
sonville, Fla., reports net profit 
$182,315 for the year ended June 
1942. This is equal to 67 cents 
270,000 outstanding shares and com 
trasts with net loss of $4,323 in the 
previous year. 





SOLAR AIRCRAFT Corp. § 
Diego, Cal., report for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1942 shows 2 
income of $382,805 on net sales @ 
$8,553,300. Provision for Fede 
taxes totaled $405,000. Provision 
for dividends included 50 cents 
share on Series A preferred sto 
and 10 cents a share on comma 
stock. Balance sheet at the em 
of the fiscal year listed total 4 

of $3,963,606, with current assets 
$3,243,289, investment in securities 
$25,000, book value of property 
plant and equipment $653,669 ané v 
deferred charges $41,645. Liabilities 
included current liabilities $2,7%- 

069, note payable $12,400, 

capital $930,000, paid-in surpli® 
$47,255, and earned surplus $174 
880. 
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TO GREENLAND’S 


CY Wester 


In a newsreel you see a once-gleaming DC-3 transport ready for take-off 


from a sun-baked desert. 


Whose was it? Eastern’s . . . American’s . . . TWA’s? No one asks. No 


matter. It’s the job the ship is doing TODAY that counts. 


You hear of maintenance crews on distant fields—mechanics trained by 
airline experts. What airline? What difference? Those boys are 
competent! 

You read of airline pilots plucking irreplaceable Army men from an 
Indian jungle danger spot where swift enemy advance threatened 
their safety. 

You marvel at stories of 10,000-gallon gasoline tanks, artillery, trucks 
and other equipment broken down into sections and flown by airline 


planes and later reassembled. 


Yes, and you still see glistening transports at Birmingham, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Los Angeles or Seattle, busy at the job of saving millions 


of hours each month for hundreds of thousands of wartime travelers. 


The airlines, their personnel and their equipment are in this war to the 
full extent of their facilities, from the burning deserts of Africa to the 


Northern vastness of Greenland—and on the home production front! 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. 


WA 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 

















Cuaneine into the camouflaging 
browns, blues and greens of the U. S. 
Army Air Forces, many of Braniff 
Douglas DC-3s now fly vital materials 

. . to speed the Nation’s war effort. 
The balance of the Braniff fleet still 
carries on the regular passenger, mail 
and express service. 


For more than 8 years, Braniff has 
used Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil ex- 
clusively. 

Using Texaco, Braniff enjoys clean 
engines, free rings, Jong service life, 
maximum fuel economy. 

Braniff’s preference for Texaco is 
reflected by the entire industry, as: 





More revenue airline miles in 
the U. S. are flown with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


The outstanding performance that has 
made Texaco FIRST with the airlines 
has made it FIRST in the fields listed 
in the panel. 

Texaco users enjoy many benefits 
that can be yours. A Texaco Aviation 
Engineer will gladly cooperate in the 
selection of Texaco Aviation Prod- 
ucts, available at leading airportsinthe 
48 States. Phone the nearest Texaco 
distributing point, or write: TheTexas 
Company, Aviation Division, 135 E. 
42nd Street, New * 4 
York, N. Y. Care for your Car 


foryour Country 


FOR THE AVIATION 


BY Oa a EMPTY 


BRANIFF DOUGLAS DC-3 overhead, show- 
ing “V“ for Victory marking. On the ground, 
a similar Braniff ship converted to cargo 
carrying for the War Department. 














THEY PREFER TEXACO 


%& More buses, more bus lines and 
more bus-miles are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


*% More stationary Diesel horse- 
power in the U.S. is lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


*%& More Diesel horsepower on 
streamlined trains in the U. S. is lu- 
bricated with Texaco than with all 
other brands combined. 


%& More locomotives and cars in the 
U.S. are lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


¥% More revenue airline miles in the 
U. S. are flown with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 
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- every Sunday night—CBS 


TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


INDUSTRY 
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Tune in the TEXACO STAR THEATRE 
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